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It is not uiy purpose to write a ))iogi*aphy. “ A record 
ofIfiTo life of Kristo Das Pal is tlie roconl of the 
pfilitical history of Bengal during the past twenty 
.years.”* That history T am not yet in*«i position to 
write. I .seek, in the first place, to a trihute to 
a memory,' and s<icon<Uy, to read the lessons of a life, 
and, so far as it is in my power, to teach them. Every 
life has its lessons; and if the short and simple annals 
of the poor furnish material for study and reflection, 
the lives of successful men are even more fitted to 
instruct the mind and ennoble the heart. The les.sons 


of lives, however, are not such that he that runs may 
read them ; they do not appear on the surface of the 
lives. They are uot ol>.served ; they have to be de¬ 
duced. They are not a part of the lives; they are 
conceptions and principles which have to be read into 
the live.s. They have, therefore, to he discovered by 
processes the labour of which the ordftiary, busy, work- 
a-day world is not always in a position to undertake. 
Even biographers are very often reluctant to perfornfS^ 


the tedious task. Fulness of material, rather than 
suggestiveness of reflection, is tlie characteristic of the 


ordinary bibgraphy; and, if at the close of the * 
narrative, one were to ask, “ Why could not any man. 


* The Eni^iinh marly July 2.% J884. 
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ipjh sufficient industry, do all that was done by the 
ifchjoct of the memoir 1 ” he would find it difficult to 
git an answer. The impression which is often produced 
on the mind of t'he reader by a biographical narrative, 
is, that the events related, came, all in the ordinary 
course of nature; that under the circumstances set forth, 
nothing could have happened but what actnally^tfid 
happen ; and that the only thing fit to be learnt about 
the life of a man is a certain order of events. But 
there is something in the life of a great man which 
deserves to be studied beyond the mere sequence; of 
events. If history is philosophy teaching by ex¬ 
ample, and if biography is the history of great 
men, surely the philosophy which a biography teaches 
ought not to be left to the reader to discover for 
himself, but must be taught by the biographer. In 
other words, if a life has its lessons, the biographer 
must take the ti'ouble to discover them and teach 
them to the world. In reading the lessons of a life, 
it is hy no means necessary to know all its details. 
This little treatise is mainly a series^ of reflections,— 
an attempt to read lessons by the light of relevant 
facts. If the, problem is to discover the causes of 
the distinction and the success of Kristo Das Pal, 
Ij^s paper and his party, w^ are not likely to derive 
much assistance from a careful perusal of every single 
article that he wrote, or every single speech he made 
ton. the Municipal Board or in the Legislative Councils. 

Teaching wrong lessons is worse than teaching no 
lessons. But wrong lessons are not rare. It is a 
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lesson very commonly taught that^intellectuaf'^bility 
and moral worth are destined to succeed in this i^orld ^ 
that in the end they overcome all obstacles; that in 
whatever field of action a man*may be driven by 
circumstances to run the race of life, intellectual and 
* moral qualifications alone determine the result of 
•the competition.,.* This is analogous to the fallacious 
commonplace that in the struggle between truth and 
error, truth is destined to triumph. •Truth, it is said, 
survives all persecution. Similarly it is very often 
.said or implied that things which do happen could 
not but have happened. The course of the world, 
the growth and decay of nations, the rise and fall of 
creeds and kingdoms, the success and failure of men, 
are all attributed to eternal, inexorable laws, working 
with mechanical regularity; and an attempt is mode 
to eliminate from the list of causes or determining 
factors all such elements as conditions, accidents, or 
the voluntary efforts of individuals. With these 
views in their general form I have no concern. 
But I observe *tbat already in certain quarters wrong 
lessons have been dniwn from the life of Kristo 
Das Pal; and they are likely td pfove mischievous. 
Biography, carelessly written, teaches lessons of an 
optimist character, for biography is professedfy a 
record of the lives of successful men. But all ex¬ 
perience—experience of the lives of humble men and 
great, of the successful and the unsuccessful,—^sbo^ 
conclusively that the mournful lines about the ** village 
Hampden/* and the “ mute inglorious Milton,** are only 
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too a description of the realities of life. Every 

thing^k not for the best. The most worthy man and 
the most righteous cause are not always victorious. 
That merit is always rewarded, that truth always 
triumphs, are propositions which are repeated from 
mouth to mouth, but which the whole history of 
the human race contradicts. I endeavour in these 
pages to make a critical study of the life of Kristo Das 
Pal. The problerrf I set before myself is to make 
a right estimate of the man, to determine the con¬ 
ditions lunlor which he lived and worked, to discover 
the causes of his success, to analyse the riatimi of 
his greatness, to distinguish between the peiTnanent 
and the transitory elements of his work, between the 
accidental and the necessary reasons of his prosperity. 
Snob a study has not only a speculative, but a practical 
value. If carried out in a proper spirit, it will furnish 
instruction and warning to the Government and the 
people, and, in particular, to the educated youth of the 
country. It is of the liighest importance to know de¬ 
finitely the position and the prospects of the ablest and 
best educated men of the country,—wb^it fields of action 
are open to thelb, tiow success may be achieved and 
failure avei*ted, what kind of success it is possible 
to attain under existing conditions. Kristo Das Pal, in 
replying to a complimentary letter addressed to Jiim 
by a European gentleman, said: “ Like the great 
Commoner of England, I say, ‘ Paint me as I am,’ but 
alas! how few are there in this world who can impart¬ 
ially perform this task.” He is now dead^ and some 
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time has elapsed after his death. Tiie passicfi'ii and 
jealousies and. party-feelings which may have jdlayed 
around him in his lifetime are now hushed ; at the 
same time, incidents of his life aVe fresh in the public 
memory. Even his appearance and his voice have 
not faded from recollection. The present time, there- 
• iore, when the breath of passion is no longer warm, and 
when all that is worthy of note in the life retains a 
freshness of interest, offers a suitable opportunity for 
making a study of the life. I avail m 3 ’ 8 elf of that 
opportunity^ and endeavour to do justice to Kristo Das 
Pal, to perforin impartially and diligently the task of 
painting him as he was. A true delineation of the 
smallest man, and his scene of pil grimage through life 
is capable of interesting the greatest man ; all men arc 
to an unspeakable degree brothers, each man's life a 
strange cnddcin of every man’s; and Human Poi traits, 
faithfully' drawn, arc of all pictures the welcomest on 
human walls.” In India, and judged by Indian stand¬ 
ards, Kristo Das Pal was not one of the ‘smallest* men. 
A true delineation of him and the scene of his pilgrimage 
through life, will interest great men as well as small. 
Such a delineation is here attemptwi. Here is a Hu¬ 
man Portrait drawn by an unskilful hand, but drawn in 
all faithfulness, in all soriousnoss, omitting not a idngle 
feature of elegance and not a single scar. 



CHAPTER 1. 

* 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Kbisto Das Pal was born in the year 1838. His 
family which was of an humble cBste, had at one time • 
been in good circumstances; and one of his ancestors, 
Kautuk Pal, had atftiined a considerable degree of pros¬ 
perity by trade in twist. His father, Issur Chunder Pal, 
was a man of very small means. Kristo Das received 
his first lessons in Bengali at the Patsala attached 
Babu Gour Mohun Addy’s school, now called the 
Oriental Seminary; his progress was marked, and he 
obtained the prize of a silver medal. In 1848 he joined 
the English section of the Seminary. Here also he 
gave proofs of his intelligence and industry. Kristo 
Das left this institution in 1853, the year in which the 
Mindoo Patt'iot was started. He read privately with 
Rev. Milne, a minister of the Free Kirk of Scotland, 
whom he left after a short time, for Mr. Milne would 
impart instruction in scarcely any other l)ook than the 
Bible. He then becatne a member of a club •3allcd the 
" Calcutta Literary Free Debating Club” and, in concert 
with several other members, induced Rev. Morgan, the 
Principal of the Parental Academy, now called the 
Doveton College, to deliver lectures to a small class 
which tfsod to meet every morning. This class, of which 
Kristo: Das was a member for about two years, was 
ultiQ^tely i^sorbed in the Doveton Ooilegei and used . 
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to receive instruction, first from Rev. Morgan who was 
distinguished as a teacher of youth, and afterwards 
from Dr. George Smith who edited the Friend oj 
Indm. In the year 1854 the Hindu Metropolitan 
College was established by Babu Kajender Dutt. Kristo 
Das Pal was one of the earliest students of this 
'institution, and had the advantage of reading with men 
like Captain D. L. Richardson, Captain F. Palmer, 
Captain Harris, Mr. William Kirkpatrick and Mr. 
William Masters,—all distinguished jscholarsj all interest- , 
^d in the cause of education, and all moved by the , " 
warniest sympathy with the people of this country apd.I 
>ijrith their pupils in particular. In 1857> that is at the^r 
age of 19, he left college and commenced his worldly 
career. Before following him in that career it is worth 
while recording some interesting details of the school 
life of Kristo Das, furnished by an old friend of his, 
Babu Buddon Chund er Se tt, to the Englishman news¬ 
paper of 'September 17,1884. 

It appears that Kristo Das from his earliest years 
took a livclv interest in Dolitica and possessed consider* 
ablejskill as a debater. He'wa s the moving spirit of the 
club already referred to, and by his unwearied se rvices 
raised it to a position higher than that of any similar 
association of young men. His essays and speeches 
commanded atte ntion, a us being above the average of 
j^yeuile-^perlbnn.anccs. On one occasion he displiiyeH 
much skill in discussing the most important topic ef 
the day, “ The Russian War.” At his request, Professor 
B. Cowell of the Hindu College and Hr. WiQiatn 
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Kirkpatrick of the Metropolitan College, delivered 
addresses to the club. In 1850 Dr. George Smith 
having ^intimated his intention of reading a discourse, 
Kristo J)as on bch.alf of the club wrote a letter to 
Uev. Alexander Duff, D. D., inviting him to pre¬ 
side on the occasion. The invitation was accepted. 
The meeting was held, and Dr. Duff spoke. Kristo Das* 
happened to differ in some points from the Reverend 
Doctor, and he ^^ad the courage of his opinions. He 
stood up and boldly expressed his The im- 

wession on the audience may well be imagined. About 
pps time, one Mr. George Thompson, a political agitator 
who took or professed to take a great deal of interest in 
*ndia, and was remarkable for his powers of speaking, 
had come out to this country and was residing in Cal¬ 
cutta. Kristo Das with some other members of the 
club paid a visit to Mr. Thompson and handed over to 
him a letter drafted by himself for the Secretary, re¬ 
questing him to deliver a lecture to the Society. Mr. 
rhonipson replied to the effect that it was hardly worth * 
his while to lecture tiT^uch a Society as theirs, which 
Was mainly concerned with literary topics and which 
held its meetings^ in |in obscure part of the town. He 
also said that his province was politics, and, flourishing 
a copy of the Hindoo Patriot which he held in his 
hand, remarked that only one native of India under¬ 
stood politics, and that was the editor of that paper, 

—jHurrish Chunder Mukerjea. Kristo Das did not 
appear to have been mortified by this answer; he rather 
thought Mr* Thompson had spoken sensihly. Anyhow, 
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tile occasiun is worthy of note as being the first moment 
of Kristo Das’s life wlieii respect for Hurrish Mukeijea 
and the desire to emulate him, were first iiispirec^by a 
gentleman wliose claims to judge of political or literary 
capacity could not be questioned. Those are important 
moments in the life of every one of us when a 
• ttcrtian ideal is held up before us, when our tastes are 
guided, and our ambition stimulated. Kri.sto Das was 
nothing if not political. After the suppression of the 
Mutiny in 1857, he suggested to the club that a letter^^ 
^convoying its congratulations to the Britisli Governrnmg^ 
should he drawn up and forwarded through the Brit? 

a Ts8)j 

Chiiiider Singh, Secretary to the British Indian Associa- 
tion, was highly plea.sed with the letter and thanked 
the club for its valuable suggestion, promising to carry 
out its proposal without delay. This was the sort of 
Kristo Das’s work iu liih early years. It was insiguifi- 
canl, schot>lboyi.-'h work; but he did it with his wliole 
* soul. In this way about two years passed. While, as 
regards political sentiments, Kristo Das was soaring 
high in the air, the prosaic aspect of real life continued 
as stern and forbidding as ever. The, young blood ran 
rapidly in his veins as he spoke and wrote; but how 
little be had to appease “ physical hunger I ” He was 
probably the poorest mennher of his club. One of the 
rules of the club ran thus : “ Every member is to pay 

one rupee and eight annas as an annual subsenptioii.*’ 
This subscription Kristo Das was unable to pay; and,. 
as a special case^ he was exempted from the operation of 


Indian Association, He drafted the letter. Raj 
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the rule. His old and afiectionate friend thus describes 
his condition at this period of his life : At Kansari- 
parrah, in a lane now styled after his own name, was 
situated the former humble residence of Babu Kristo 
Das. There in the outer apartment, in a Miappi'cl or 
tiled hut, on a tucktaposh spread over with a worn-out 
mat where the rays of the sun peeped through the 
crevices of the thatched roof, he was often seen poring 
over his books oi* writing articles for the press. The 
'[implements of his writing, on account of his humble 
;'|^ition, were indeed very inferior in quality. High. 
Ad lioble as his mind was from infancy, be kept him- 
, iflf satisfied that they u’ould as much serve his purpose 
as the best of stationery.” 

When Kristo Das Pal left college he had received a 
fairly liberal education. Scientific education had not 
come into vogue; nor was Sanskrit or even Bengalee 
literature taught systematically in those days; but Kristo 
Das was well instructed in the English language and 
literature. He did not take much interest in philoso- 
phy; he cared little for mathematics; his knowledge of 
history was not very large. It was in literature proper 
that he took special interest. His instincts, however, 
were neither literary, nor philosoplncal, nor scientific, 
but political. The most valuable part of his education 
was given him by his wordly work and experience. To 
his work in life he brought a mind well-stored with learn- 
a heart fiill of generous impulses, and, above ail, 
habits of untiring industry. The morning class ” which 
Mr. Bioigan taught has been lightly passed over i bat as . 
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a member of that class Kristo Das exhibited an amount 
of zeal and steady energy which marked him out as a 
student of extraordinary powers and as one who bad a 
distinguished career before him. Ho used to get up at 
4 o’clock in the morning, visit his comrades and proceed 
with them to attend the lectures. Many of his comrades 
became tired of the early journey ; but Kristo Das was 
made of different stuff; his zeal never flagged. Even 
before he left college he had imbibed a^aste for reading 
newspapers and writing for them. The circumstances 
under which the taste was formed are thus related. Gopal - 
Das Sett, secretary to the Free Debating Club, was a 
subscriber to the Hiruioo Patriot. Kristo Das read the 
paper regularly and valued it highly. On one occasion 
the secretary had written to the Patriot a few lines re¬ 
garding the club, which were inserted. This excited 
the emulation of Kristo Das. Then again, Kristo Dos 
came to learn that Khetter Mohun Mitter, the president 
of the club, used to write for some papers, supplying 
items of news, &c., and not only received copies of those 
papers free of charge but was fairly well remunerated. 
To receive a paper without having to pay for it, and 
possibly to receive some remuneration also, were advan¬ 
tages too great to be lightly reckoned by poor young 
Kristo Das. He began to contribute on a humble scale 
to the Morning Chronicle and the Citizen ; he was 
favoured with copies of those papers and he received 
promises of remuneration. He gathered courage. Hb 
wrote an article for the Hindoo Paiinot and laid it 
before the editori Hurrish Ohunder Mukerji^ who ex* 
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pressed concurrence in the sentiments of tlie writer, but 
warned him against tlie adoption of an ornate style. 
Kristo Das’s article did appear in the Patriot, after 
correction. “ His joy knew no bounds,”—a joy wliich 
may well be appreciated by all men of literary tastes 
when they remember the tVirill of delight with which 
they saw their first productions in print. In 1857, aftet 
he had left college, he began to ** store and enrich his 
mind with knowledge derived from a course of reading 
at the Calcutta Public Library and the Library of the 
Metropolitan college ; and he received much assistance 
from Mr. Kirkpatrick in the selection of books, in the 
practice of English composition, and in the criticjil study 
of the English language and literature.” Jointly with 
a few friends, Kristo Das started the Calcutta Monthly 
Magazine which lived for the brief period of six months. 
The Magazine was owned by Babu Prosa<l Dass Duit. 
From 1857 Kristo Das contributed regularly to the 
Morning Ckronlcle, th(3 Citizen, Pkamix, an<l Flathanf, 
and occasionally to the Eitfjliekvian. Mr, Willian/ 
C.bb Hurry, the editor of the Engliskman, valued his 
contributions much. On the publication of tJie Central 
Star at Cawnpore, «nder the editorship of Mr. Knight, 
the aeronaut, Kristo Das became the Calcutta corres¬ 
pondent of that pa|:>er and wrote under the nom tU 
plume of “ Blue Bird.” He was next employed on the 
stalf of the HinMu Intelligencer, a paper which was 


edited by Babu Kashi Prosad Ghose. About this 
time commenced bis regular connection with the 
Hindoo Pah'iot, in which he wrote a series of articleji 
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on the Tndiaii Mutiny. Hurrish Chnnder Mnkerjea 
fornietl a hi^j opinion of his talents and acquirements 
*‘and thought he would be able to do much for his 
countr^^ if God spared him.” Kristo Das’s first literary 
essay which was given to the world under his own ac¬ 
knowledged responsibility was a paper entitled Young 
Bengal Vindicated,” which had been read at an anniver¬ 
sary meeting in commemoration of David Hare, and 
which was printed and publislied at the expense and 
under the patronage of the late Bahu Htirro Chunder 
Gbose, a Judge of the Calcutta Small Cause Court, to 
whom it was dedicated. Kristo Das Pal owed a great 
deal to Babu Hurro Chunder Ghose. It was Babu 
Hiirro Chunder Ghose who, in the early yeans of 
Kristo Das Pal, had taken him by the hand and 
directed his education. The essay which had attracted 
much attention was rather severely criticised by Mr. 
Meredith Townsend in the FHend of Indm^ in an article 
entitled “ Vanitas Vanitatum;” but its reputation was 
^greatly enhanced by D. L. Richanlson’s disclosure, in the 
Calcutta Literary Gazette^ of the fact that the author 
of it was only a school-boy. Two other pamphlets were 
written by Kristo Das, one on “ l*idigo Cultivation,” 
and the other on “ The Mutinie.s and the People” which 
was a vindication, of the loyalty of the people of India. 
While contributing liberally to the Hhidoo Patriot^ 
he wrote for the Indian Field then edited by Babu 
Kissorj'- Ohand Mittra. • 

The Hindoo Pat)^>i belonged to Babu Hurrish 
Qhunder Milkerjea, and upon his death in the year 
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1860, Kristo Das ceased to be connected with that 
journal, but after the lapse of several months, and after 
tha paper had changed hands several times, Kristo 
Das was appointed as the sole and substantive editor 
of the paper towards the close of the year 1861. 
During the period when the paper had passed out 
of the hands of Kristo Das it had lost a great deai 
of its sobriety of tone; and it wius thought fit, even 
after his re-api|pintnient, to exercise supervision over 
the management of the paper. For some months, 
Babus Prosonno Coomar Tagore and Hurro Chundor 
Gbose exercised this supervision. It was soon dis¬ 
covered, however, that Kristo Das, though young, was 
sober and discreet, and could be safely trusted; the 
supervision accordingly ceased. The history of the 
Hindoo Patriot or of Kristo Das as its editor it 
is hardly necessary to write. It is sufficient to 
note that in the hands of Kristo Das the paper 
attained a high degree of usefulness, distinction and 
prosperity, and its position at the date of his death is' 
too well known to call for any special notice. After 
Hurrish Chunder’s death Kristo Das became Assistant 
Secretary to the^Bi^tish Indian Association.* Hurrish 
who appreciated him had tak^n him as his own 
assistant; and after his death Kristo Das who had 
been, up to that time, doing duties scarcely above those 
of a clerk, was selected to fill his* place; and worthily 
filled it His services to the British Indian Asso¬ 
ciation were invaluable. In 1879 his services were 


* Established in 1851. 
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acknowledged by his promotion to the post of Secre¬ 
tary. Thfr Association has always been composed of 
wealthy, intelligent, honorable and distinguished men; 
it would under any circumstances have commanded 
respect and enjoyed power; but it is doubtful if 
without a Kristo Das Pal it could have done all the 
• work or even the greater part of it that it has done. 
The office of Secretary to the Association invested 
Kristo Das with an importance whjph he would not 
probably have otherwise acquired ; and the Association 
jgot in Kristo Das a thoroughly competent Secre¬ 
tary who not only did its work but determined its 
policy and guided its counsels. As editor of the 
HiThdoo Patriot and Secretary to the British Indian 
Association, Kristo Das could not fail to attract notice, 
inspire respect, and grow in importance. He was 
appointed a Municipal Commissioner and a Justice 
of the Peace in 186*3. In 1872 he was appointed a 
Member of the Legislative Council of Bengal. He was 
a Fellow of the Calcutta University. The title of Rai 
Babadoor was conferred upon him at the Imperial 
Assemblage held at Delhi on the 1st of January, 
1877. In the following year he a^s invested with 
the insignia of a Companion of the Order of the Indian 
Empire. In the year 1883 he was unanimously 
elected by the British Indian Association for the seat 
in the Viceregal CounMl, placed at its disposal by Lord 
Ripon. His position, as it rose higher and htg^^er, 
brought attendant duties which he discharged with 
unremitting, conscientious industry. His health broke 
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down, and after a Jiiigcririg illnes.s lie di^i on the 
24tb of July 1884, tliirty-one years after the flimloo 
Pati'wi bad been established, and twenty-three years 
lifter be bad been appointed its sole, responsible editor. 

Judged by European standards, such a life can hard¬ 
ly be called eventful. There is very little of enter¬ 
prise in it. The early years are year.s of struggle, of 
1 hard, strenuous industry. The real, active career is 
\ one of mere roufine. After Kristo Das has secured 
the help of some of his influential countrymen, after 
he has been appointed editor of the Hindoo Pamot" 
and Assistant Secretary to the British Indian Aslffeia- 
. tioii, after he has been introduced to high Eij^lish 
officials, his career is practically made for him. 1^6 ad¬ 
venture is necessary, hardly a struggle is made. 
Honours and distinctions come in the ordinary course 
of things. With a settled income which met all his 
wants, with a definite prospect in life and a large amount 
of leisure, Kristo Das had hardly any necessity to exert 
himself -beyond maintaining the position be had al¬ 
ready reached. But he was ambitious, and he had a 
sense of duty. He bad conceived high aspirations early 
in life. Speaking oh the 1st of June, 1855 at an 
anniversary meeting in commemoration "of David Hare, 
he said : “ And to pay that debt [debt of gratitude to 
Davkl Hare] we must do what our education teaches us 

X ‘ It'j* H, * 

to do, and what he, if alive, would approve of, namely,, ^ 
act • as becomes a Man and a Patriot, and avoid 
those paths which lead to evil and which /le abhbtred. 

. . , In the expressive language of Lord Halifax, \ 
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we so raise our character, that we may help to make 
the next age a better thing, and leave posterity in our 
debt for the advantage it shall receive from our ex¬ 
ample. God willing, we shall not be unequal to the 
task. Come then ! Be Men ! Try what you tell, do 
what you would have done,—^glory and your country’s 
'grft-titude await ye T’ The life which was to be dedi¬ 
cated to these aims has closed, and the country may 
congratulate itself that Kristo Das did* become a Man 
and a Patriot, and has left posterity in his debt. Glory 
and his country’s gratitude are his. A man of the 
same abilities, but of less lofty aspirations and a less 
ardent sense of duty, would have discharged the set 
duties of his office intelligently and industriously, but 
would not have devoted his life, as Kristo Das devoted 
bis, to study and work. There are few incidents of 
his life which are of a striking or brilliant character; 
and all the romance of it had been played out in 
^childhood and boyhood. His collegiate study and his 
youthful work were of a desultory character, very 
much unlike the severe discipline to which an English 
youth subjects himself. From one point of view the 
circumstance was fortunate, for he *maintained his 
youthful energy to the last His intellect had not 
lost its freshness, its plasticity. “The unhappy 
children who are forced to rise too early in their, 
classes are conomted all the forenoon of life, and 
stupid all its afteynooi^. The vigour and fresh¬ 
ness, which should have been stored up for the pur- ’ 
poses of the hard stniggle for existence in practical 
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life, have been washed out of them by precf>cioiis 

mental debauchery-by book gluttony* and lesson 

bibbing. Their faculties are worn out by the strain 
put upon their callow brains, and they are demoralised 
by worthless childish triumphs before the real work 
of life begins. . . . Youth has more need for intellect¬ 
ual rest than age; and the cheerfulness, the tenacity 
of* purpose, the power of work which make many a 
successful man wliat he is, must often l>e plat?ed to the 
credit, not of his hours of industry, but to that of his 
hours of idleness, in boyhood.", Therefore, it is not lo 
be regretted that Kristo Das never received a Univer¬ 
sity education, nor passed a competitive examination. 
He had no occasion to be demoralised by worthle.^, 
childish triumphs. The Calcutta University was not 
established till after Kristo Das had commenced 
the real work of life. If he had had to rea<i for 
TTniversity examinations, the liberal education which 
he was anxious to give himself, and which he 
managed to receive, in spite of all difficulties, might 
have been abruptly checked, A compulsory course of 
Mathematics would have been a fatal bar to his pro¬ 
gress. If he was* not allowed to read Shakespeare 
until he had mastered the propertrae of the Conic Sec¬ 
tions, it is probable that he would never have got any 
opportunity of reading Shakespeare. How many young 
Knsto Bases are ruined by the regulations of the Cal¬ 
cutta University, absolutely debarred from receiving 
a high education, it is difficult to estimate. If u Uni¬ 
versity degree is regaixlefl as t he onl y certain test of .a 
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yoi^ng mail’s worth, aud if it is impossible to get a degree 
except upon conditions incapable of being complied with 
by a large number of intelligent young men, the conse¬ 
quences become serious. lu the days when Kristo Das 
was a student, there were no hard regulations about 
compulsory courses of study, and no particular label 
insisted on as a passport to honours and ofhces. ’ 
University education, however, if properly managed, 
has several recommendations; and it iifcertain that a 
university degree confers on its possessor distinct a<l- 
vajitag6.s in worldly life. A degree is the cheapest and 
simplest status-making and repuratTon-creating ag<'nt. 
A lawyer or a doctor, a speaker or a writer, a scientific 
or a philosophical thinker, must work strenuously for a 
scries of years and achieve a large measure of success, 
liefore they can be accepted by the public as men of 
culture, as men of worth. The graduate, on the con¬ 
trary, by virtue of his degree, the reward of youthful 
industry, steps easily into the circle of the elect, at an 
early period of life. He may lead an indolent, infructu- 
ous life, but the laurels, on his brow never fade. The 
charm of his degree remains potent for all time. What 
other men can slowly obtain by solid work in life, the 
graduate has obtained once and for ever, by proving 
that he is duly prepared for the work of life. As Kristo 
Das was not a graduate, he could only expect to be 
known by his work. And it was well that when he com¬ 
menced his career his incentives to work were strong, and* 
his fiacuities had not been worn ont by the strain of boy- 
isl) exercises. “,Hjs real education i!?as hi.s own work; 
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and of him it may be said with the most marked truth, 
that he was. a self-made, a self-educated man.”*^ 

The literary work of Kristo Das has no permanent 
interest; nor, from a literary point of view, is it of 
any high value. The charm of his writings and 
speeches lay not in their literary merits, not in 
the discussion of general principles true for all tifne, 
l^t in their practical character, in their bearing on 
the topics of thi* day, in the keen criticism of fallacious 
aiguments, and in the skill with which facts were 
marshalled. Each day brought its work, and he dis¬ 
posed it of with consummate skill and ability; but 
there was nothing in his performance which would in¬ 
vest it with immortality. Extracts from his leading 
articles, or from his speeches (as a Municipal Commi-s- 
sioner, as a Follow of the Calcutta University, and as a 
Member of the Legislative Councils,) or from the 
memorials which he wrote as Secretary to the British 
Indian Association, would be insufferably dull, and 

I 

would not help us in doing justice to his memory. 
Every article, speech, or memorial that I might repro¬ 
duce, would require to be prefaced with an elaborate 
statement of the bircnmstances under which it came 
to be written or spoken, of the ffature of the contro¬ 
versy which elicited it, and of the temptations to take 
a different view of current topics from what vras actual¬ 
ly taken. I shall not, therefore, enter into the details 
.ef^bis work hut shall oiil^ cite the testimony of com- 
critics in regard to the manner in which he dis- 


* The Inc^n Jktilif £5th July, 1884. 
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charged his duties as a Member of the Legislative Coun¬ 
cils, as a Municipal Commissioner, and as a Fellow of 
the CfJcutta University. Lord Ilipon, speaking at a 
meeting of the Legislative Council of India, ackow- 
ledged his services to the Council in the following 
terms : “By this melancholy event, [the death of 
*fi.i1sto Das Pal,] we have lost from amongst us a col- 

|V 

league of distinguished ability, from whom we had 
all occasions received assistance, of whibh I readily ac- ' 

knowledge thtj value.Mr, Krlsto Das Pal owed 

the honorable position to which he had attained to his 
own exertions. Ilis intellectual attainments were of 
a high order, his rhetorical gifts were ackowledged by 
all who heard him, and were enhanced, when address¬ 
ing this Council, by his thorough mastery over the Eng¬ 
lish language.’* At a meeting held in the Town Hall, 
Calcutta, on January 10, 1885, to consider the means 
of perpetuating his memory, Sir Rivers Thompson, 
^Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, said : Perhaps there 
are f:’vv European or English gentlemen in India 
who had a longer acquaintance with Kristo Das Pal 
than I had myself; and this I can assert, without 
fear of contradiction, that there was*no* matter of any 
great public importance, connected either with ad¬ 
ministration or legislation, in which the Government 
were more assisted than they were during the last 
fifteen or twenty years by the independent and unbiass¬ 
ed sagacity and judgment of Kristo Das Pal I recaH 
his presence and speech as a member of the Legislative 
GounoilS) both of the Local Goveraipent and of the 
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Snproine Governtnent; I recall his ptomittent position 
in conduct of the Municipal affairs of this city; and 
beyond all these, I remember that, as the editor of the 
leaxling Anglo-native paper in Calcutta, he exercised a 
wide influence for go<xi in educating and enlightening 
the public mind on all great questions under public 
discussion.” Hon’ble C. P. Ilbert, late Law Member 
of the Viceregal Council, and Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, speaking at a Convocation of the 
University, referred in the following language to the 
work of Kristo Das as a Councillor and as an cducii- 
tionist. ‘'After having served his apprenticeship in 
the nuinicipal discussions of the Calcutta Corporation, 
lie was a]*pointed a Member of the Legislative Council 
of Bengal, and tliere at once mode his mark as a ready 
and formidable debater. The reputation which he 
gained in this field designated him in public opinion 
•is the appropriate successor of Sir Joteiidro Mohun 
Tagore in tlic Council of the Governor-General, and it 
was during this period of his career that I learnt to res¬ 
pect him as an opponent and value him as a Councillor 
and acipiired the right to mourn him as a friend, lie 
was a Fellow of the^Uuiversity, and there was no subject 
iu which lie took a keener and more constant interest 
than that of national education. ■ The minute which ho 
wrote for the Indian Text-book Committee on which 
he served iu 1879 is a model of thorough and painstak- 
work, and the evidence which he gave before the 
Bengal Provincial Committee of education abounds in 
useful criticisms and valuable suggestions." Mr. H. L. 
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Harrison, now Hon’blc Sir H. L. Harrison, Oliairman of 
the Calcutta Municipal Corporation, speaking at the 
X^ublic meeting already referred to, bore testimony to 
the industry and intelligence exhibited by Kristo Das 
in doing his work as a Municipal Commissioner. In 
meetings of Committees, where the most important 
' w'ork is usually transacted, and also in general meetings 
of the Corporation, the services rendered by Kristo 
Das were invaluable. Mr. Harrison %dso dwelt with 
emphasis on the powers of eloquence displayed by 
Kristo Das, on the logical rigour of his reasoning and 
the soumluoss of his jiulgmcnt, and, jibuve all, on the 
sobriety and moderation of his tone. 



CHAPTER II. 
A PROFESSION. 


To choose a profession is always a perplexing busi¬ 
ness. It is especially perplexing if to choose a pro¬ 
fession means to di.scover one^s own capability and to 
do the work one" is fitted to do in life. “ How unfold 
one’s little bit of talent; and live, and not lie sleeping, 
while it is called To-day That is the great probleih. 
But it is a pi’oblem which occurs only to those wVio are 
troubled with a sense of Duty, and not to those whose 
ambition is to “ get on.” If you want to make sudden 
f^tunes ill it, and achieve the temporary ballel\U^h 
jiunkies for yourself, renouncing the perennial esteem 
of wise men ; if you can believe that the chief end of 
man is to collect about him a bigger heap of gold than 
ever before, in a shorter time than ever before, you 
will find it a most handy anJ every way furtbersome, 
blessed and felicitous w'orld. But for any other human 
aim, I think you will find it not furtbersome. If you 
in any way ask* practically, How^ a noble life is to be 
led in it ? ^^ou will be luckier than Sterling or I if you 
get any jcreilible answer, or find any made road what¬ 
ever. Alas, it is even so. Your heart’s question, if it 
be ^ 'tbat sort, most things and persons will answer 
vHtjk a * Nonsense 1 INoble life is in Drury Lane, and 
wears yellow boots.1 You fool, compose yourself to 
"your pudding t Surely, in these times, if ever in any; 
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the young heroic soul entering on life, so opulent, full of 
sunny hope, of noble and divine intention, is tragical as 
well as beautiful to ns.”* Times had not altered when 
Kristo Das commenced his career ; they have not altered 
even now. To choose a profession, above all to discover 
one’s own capability and reduce it to performance, is . 
embarrassing a problem to-day as it ever has beenT 
Kristo Das must have felt the embarrassment. After 
leaving college he obtained employment as Tran-slator f 
in the Court of the District Judge of Twenty-Four 
Perganas, Mr, Latovir. After a few days’ service, he was 
dismissed because Mr. Laiour considered him incom¬ 
petent. In later years, Sir William Grey offered him 
an appointment in the public service, but Kristo 
Das declined the offer. His choice had been made*, 
and it had been wisely made. That he rose 
distinction in the career he elected, was, to some 
extent, a matter of accident. He might have been 
^ move distinguished in some other capacity, for instance, 
as a lawyer or as a public servant. But the choice was 
wise because by his talents he was fitted, above all 
things, to be a journalist and a secretary and a debater, 
Not on grounds of worldly prudefice,*therefore, but in 
accordance with the fitness of things and the economy 
of nature, Kristo Das’s choice was properly made. It 
would be well to remember that the career which Kristo 
Das chose was of an exceptional kind. It is not a 
career which is open to a large numl>er of educated 
Indians, not a <»reer which can be availed of by any 
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but ane or two men placed in special situations. The 
following moral drawn by an Anglo-Indian newspaper Is 
more sentimental than accurate: " The life of the late 
Kristo Das Pal supplies a typical example of the career 
which lies open to the educated native under modern 
conditions, and which is being followed at the present 
moment with more or less success by many hundreds 
of his countrymen.”* Kristo Das Pal would never 
“ have risen to the^ position that he did rise to, if he had 
lieen Secretary to any Association but the British 
Indian Association, or if he had been e<litor of any 
journal but the Hindoo Harriot In the next place, 
with all his abilities and attainments, and even iii his 
capacity as editor of the most iiiHiieutial journal and 
secretary to the most influential Association, he could 
not ye attained all the honours that he did attain, if 
he h. •^.ot been acquainted with high officials. The 
English people and the English .Governinent have a 
giHjat respect for wealth and the people who possess it. 
J'lie British Indian Association represented the Zeiniu- 
<lars, the wealthy people of Bengal, and the Hindoo 
Patriot was its organ. A Seci’etary to the Association, 
if he also happened to be editer of the j<mrnal, wa.s 
sure, in those days, to be respecte<il)y the Govern me nt, 
though he might be vastly inferior to Kristo Das Pal. 
But Humsh Chunder Mukerjea was Secretary to the 
Associatioia and editor of the journal, and yet he did 

iuutA va. iasA 'ftvk.ttvSa 
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was not ac(i[iiainted with high English oiHcials. He 
kept liimself aloof from them. Therefore, one is justi¬ 
fied in regarding the distinction earned by Kristo 
Das as something of a wholly exceptional character, 
holding out no hojies to educated natives of India. 

I am not aware that even one of my countrymen 
i.s following with success a career similar in material 
points to that of Kristo Das Pal. The bestowal of 
lionours on a single meritorious iudifid\ial like Kri.st<» 
Das, will not blind us to the realities of Indian life, 
the real nature of tlie predilections of the Anglo-Indian 
official. For one .single capable man that is lio»iored, 
a hundred noodles, aristocratic and plebeian, Hindu 
and MahoTnedan, are decorated, .salaried, and iji every 
way advanced in life. In the generality of cases an 
intelligent Hindu who speaks and writes Engli?' ‘ '^tell, 
is vigoroirs in criticism and indG})cndent in d ^.«anour, 
is, to the average English official, an object of jcalon.sy 
and, possibly, of hate. "J'hc abject “ native ” whoso 
Englisli is imlifteitjnt, who lacks brain and backbotio, is 
the real favourite.) 'J'he ability with wliicli Kristo J)!is 
Pal conducted liisMuties, adorned and dignified bis suc¬ 
cess, but the recognition of that aMliPv by tlic Govern¬ 
ment is no proof that Govorninmii is ready to rcwanl 
merit wherever found. 

^ Kristo Das deserves credit for t\\c courage, the 
honesty and the wisdom he displayed in declining to 
enter service under Government and to seek admission 

wa maxvj ixSatvds* 

•patrons that he could easily have entered, li he had 
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cared to enter, the public service. He must have seen 
pleaders of the Siiddei* Dewanny Adawlut making their 
fortunes. He had received a good general education, 
and there would have been no difficulty in the way of his 
passing the necessary legal examination and becoming 
a pleader. But he proved superior to the temptations 
of these pleasant possibilities. He elected a carehr 
which was less lucrative than the alternative careers 
open to him, and‘which held out a less favourable pros¬ 
pect than they. The British Indian Association might 
or might not live; the Hindoo PatHot might or might 
not live; he might or might not be retained in service. 
The uncertainty did not stagger him ; he boldl}^ made 
his choice. Encouraged by his example, educated young 
men might in the present day elect a career similar to 
his. But be had no encouraging example to follow. 
No one in this country had pursued a career like what 
he adopted. His predecessor was in Government ser¬ 
vice. It is clear that in making his choice he was not 
guided by considerations of mere prudence but that he 
consulted his own intellectual tastes and, above all, 
loyally carried out an Idea, f Those are noble and 
exemplary lives ‘‘ whicli are devoted to the steady, 
determined, engrossing pursuit of lofty Ideas definitely 
conceived early in life. Kristo Das liad already 
tomed his Idea. He was to become a Man and a 
Hatiiot, and was to leave posterity in his debt for 
the advantage it should receive from his example. 
This Idea he thought he could better carry out in the 
capacity he chose, than as a derk in a Government* 
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office, or as a member of the legal profession. His 
very choice showed that he had already become a Man 
"and a Patriot. Nothing but manly independence could 
have prevented him from following the prevailing 
fashion and seeking lucrative offices; nothing but 
patriotism could have made him a willing servant of 
‘*ah Association of his own countrymen. Natives of 
India generally consider it more honorable to serve 
Englishmen than their own countiymen, and more 
lionornble to serve officials or the Government than 
private individuals or associations. One often hoars 
Bengalee clerks swear and say that they will never serve 
Bengalees. Repugnance to serve one’s own country¬ 
men is unpatriotic ; but it is a feeling largly prevalent 
among the people of India, especially among the less 
educated classes. Kristo Das had no such meanness. 
Patriotism was to him no abstraction but meant sym¬ 
pathy with, and respect for, those concrete realities, 
liis own countrymen. In cheerfully accepting .service 
under the British Indian Association, and continiiiug to 
serve it after he bad attained the highest distinction, 
he displayed feelings very rare in the Indian breast. 
The career of Kristo Das Pal, though of an excep¬ 
tional character, will nevertheless teach his countrymen 
that under favorable circumstances, talents and indus¬ 
try win prosperity, and that wealth, public esteem and 
official honours are the reward not only of success in the 
legal profession, or of distinction in Government Service, 
but also of honest, useful, political work done in the 
.retirement of the study, in the heated atmosphere 
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of public meetings, and in the dignified dulness of the 
council chainber. 

It is proper tliat we should recognize the dreary blank¬ 
ness of the prospect which lies before our educated young 
men. It seems to bo generally admitted by |)tigh Indian 
officials, that educated young natives of India have no 
bright outlook before them. One Vice-Chancellor of tl/o* 
Calcutta University, speaking at a Convocation of the 
University, suggetted to the graduates that they should 
travel far and wide in quest of fresh fields and, pastor^ 
now, that they should colonise new tracts of 4arth, rex 
claim waste lands, start new trades. Another Vice- 
C^'hancellor of the Calcutta University, on a similar 
occasion, feelingly dwelt upon the dignity of poverty, 
ami invited graduates to the honorable and almost 
woolly bonorary task of reprinting and translating 
early mediaeval texts of Bengal. Things have come 
to a lamentable pass when young men can be in¬ 
vited to nothing more profitable than rude adventure 
in unexploro<l regions, or the ascetic life of ancient rhhis 
and the early Christian saints. Another suggestion is 
that educated young men, graduates for instance, should 
\>otako themselvcK t« technical industry. It is meant, 
we suppose, that they should not be above the occupa¬ 
tions of a carpenter, a potter, or a blacksmith. Jf these 
suggestions arc seiiously made, we must believe that 
India can no longer find reasonable occupation for her 
erhmated sons. In a .short time we shall probably hear 
that there is no room even for mechanics, or workers 
Oft Tftediseval Bengali literature. “ Surely in these times, . 
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if ever in any, the young heroic «oul entering on life, so 
opulent, full of sunny hope, of noble and divine inten¬ 
tion, is tragical as well as beautiful to us.” In India, 
Government is largely responsible for the tragedy. 
Responsible officials do soinetiines recognise the tragedy, 
though they take no means to avert the catastrophe. 
'More often they affect to he pleased with the situation, 
and seem to say that if Kristo Das could succeed in 
life, other educated men could sucoee(\ as well, if they 
had the same abilities, tlic sanie patience, and the same 
perseverance. To offer such encouragement is to insult 
the intelligence of the people. 



CHAPTER HI, 

SUCCESS IN LIFE. • 

Wheu we speak of the success of Kristo Das Piit, 
what do we mean by it ? We mean the appreciation of 
his abilities anckhis work by the Government and the 
people. As a result of appreciation by ,the Govern¬ 
ment, official honours were bestowed on him. He was 
made a Municipal Commissioner, a Justice of the Peace, 
a Fellow of the Calcutta University, a Meml>er of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, a Rai Bahadur, a Compa¬ 
nion of the Indian Empire. As a result of apprecia- 
,tion by the people, the pro-sperity of the Hindoo PatHot, 
his influence, his reputation, his election as a Municipal 
Commissioner after the elective system had been intro¬ 
duced, and lastly, his election by the British Indian 
Association as its representative in the Viceregal Coun¬ 
cil, are w'orthy of note. The one kind of success was 
largely dependent on the other, anc) both were depend¬ 
ent, first, on certain intellectual ai^d moral qualities, 
and secondly, <m certain accidents. **^The influence and 
the reputation of Kristo Das Pail and the prosperity of 
his journal were, to a great extent, the result of the 
estimation in which he was held by Government; and 
honours and public esteem were alike the result 
bf'^^riing qualities, useful work, and certain favorable 
coi^itiotis of life. 
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It is esssential to recognise the fact that, in tliis coun¬ 
try, success and failure practically mean appreciation 
and want of appreciation, encouragement and want of 
encouragement, by the Government. The recognition 
which a man receives from Government is the standard 
by which the people judge him. If France is tlio 
" ** coftintiy in which the people is most alive,” India is 
the country in which it is absolutely dead. An indivi¬ 
dual honored by the Government, a cai'«e advanced by 
the Government, an institution patronized by the Gov¬ 
ernment, acquire in this country an importance to which 
other individuals, causes, and institutions, dare not lay 
claim. Therefore, recognition by Government is a ne¬ 
cessary element of success in life. It is necessary not 
only to men in the service of Government, and to men 
who seek service under Government, but also to men in 
independent walks of life. Independent walks of life 
are not independent of the support of the people; 
and if the people regulate their opinion by the official 
standard, men in independent walks of life are not wholly 
above the necessity of securing the patronage of Govern¬ 
ment. The lawyer, the doctor, the merchant, the jour¬ 
nalist, are all gainers by official recognition. Appointed 
to a Legislative Council, or invested with the Order of the 
Indian Empire, they feel their position advanced, their 
reputation extended, and their chances of professional 
success and distinction improved. This is an e^l 
That must be an unfortunate country in which no claijs 
of men looks with unconcern on the official smile or 
frown, and in which ?tll classes of people practically 
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abandon their right of independent judgment and offer 
themselves to be carried along in the current of ofhcial 
opinion. , If the men belonging to the iinlependent 
profe.ssions, and respectable and wealthy men belonging 
to no profession, are driven to seek ofiScial favour, there 
is none left to guide public opinion, to direct criticism 
of public measures, to make the people conscious*of 
their national existence and confident in their own 
strength. The i evil is probably a necessary one in ali 
countries which are not self-governing, but m this 
country it exists in a specially aggravated form. Official 
power and official honour in all countries bring position, 
and prestige, but in India they have a more than ordi¬ 
nary charm. In other countries popularity marks a 
man out for official honour; here, official honour creates 
popularity. Consequently, the people and their leaders 
are demoralized. A man borne to the pinnacle of 
power by popular applause, is a spectacle with a 
very different moral from that which is to be learnt 
from the crowning of a courtier with official laurela* 
Kristo Das Pal was an able and independent man 
upon whose brow the laurels sat with peculiar grace 
and appropriateness, but they would have been' all 
the more graceful if they had ndt been officiaL Hit 
greatness was of a kind which would not gratify the 
ambition of an ardent youth in a democratio age; but 
it was the highest attainable under existing oonditioas 
gf. Indian life, and it was attained by no unwofthy 
Kristo Das knew every Dieutenant-Ckiveriier of 
lit timer and stood on friendly terms with aU» enoept, 
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probably, Sir George CampbelL His old friemi and 
patron, Babu Huvro Cbunder Ghose, had introduced 
him to one or two of the most inHueutial and energetic 
Lieutenant-Governors. His appointment to the Bengal 
Legislative Council was not, however, the result of 
intimacy with high officials; it was not obtained, as 
litrch appointments are sometimes obtained, by sneaking 
and sycophancy. He had well earned the honor. His 
able management of the Hindoo Fatrioi^ his woidt as a 
Municipal Commissioner, his clever memorials drawn up 
on,, behalf of the British Indian Association, had made 
him known as a public-spirited citizen and a well-in¬ 
formed and capable critic. No non-official member 
of the Local Council had given better proofs of 
htness. His claims to a seat in the Viceregal Council, 
when he came to get it, were even more assured. 
He had for several years done good work as a mem¬ 
ber of the Bengal LegisUtive Council; he had 
distinguiahed himself as an elected Municipal Com- 
&issioner; his journal had been developing. But he 
was not directly nominated a member of the Viceregal 
Couneil Lord Ripon offered to the British Indian 
Association the unprecedented privilege, of electing a 
member for appointment to the Council; and the 
Association, very wisely, elected Kiisto Das Pal. 
He was appointed, and he proved himself a worthy 
iiaember. As a Municipal Commissioner he had 
acquired only a «Qaall, local reputation, but the« 
Mhidoo had been slowly building up his fame 

in fkm country. It was his appointment to the Bengal 
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Council, however, which extended and brightened his 
reputation and deepened his influence. His elevation 
to the higher Council still further advanced bis position 
and confirmed his leadership. If it is true that the 
Hindoo Patriot secured these honours, it is also true 
that the honours contributed largely to make the 
Hindoo Patriot what it was. A paper edited by a 
Member of Council, could not fail to be invested with 
special import!#nce. Such a paper must give,, it was 
thought, the most weighty views and the most accurate 
information. Besides, people considered it prudent' to 
subscribe to the paper and so oblige in a small way an 
editor who by his official position might be able to 
render some service to them. Kristo Das would not 
of course sell himself for anything, least of all for a 
subscription; but men imagined that they could not 
look an editor in the face and ask a favour of him 
without, first of all, registering themselves as sub¬ 
scribers. Zemindars, and all men who pretended to be 
such, valued the Hindoo Patriot for its being the 
organ of the British Indian Association; and men in 
Government Service and umedwdrs (seekers of service) 
were anxious to support it and be introduced to its 
editor. Not only the prosperity of the Hindoo Patriot 
but the social influence of Kristo Das w'ere aided 
by his official position. Every morning there was a 
eeotvd of visitors in the house of Kristo Das; and 
^n the evenings he could not devote to himself. The 
spectacle would remind one of the crowd in the house 
of the old Homan Jurisqonsult, described bjr Sir Henry 
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Maine. But while the crowd in the house of the 
lawyer or the physician is attracted by hopes of pro¬ 
fessional assistance, a very different kind of hope 
animated the men who congregated in Kiisto Das’s 
house and gave him no rest by night or by day. 
They wanted employment in Government service. 
They were attracted by his official greatness, and they 
appreciated his official influence. The men who meet 
in the drawing-room of the distinguished literary or 
political personage in England, are moved, very often, 
by* intellectual sympathy with the object of their 
admiration. They meet to venerate a man or a vroman 
who is to them an embodiment of an ideal, a type of 
greatness which they appreciate. In a certain sense it 
is true that the men who gathered about Kristo Das 
did appreciate the greatness which was his, so far as 
that greatness was official. But they had, generally 
speaking, no intellectual sympathy with him, no ad- 
jniration for all that was spiritual in him. His ability 
as a journalist, as a speaker, and as a secretary, would 
not have given him anything like the prominence 
which resulted from bis official position. He is now 
dead ; bis official influence has ceased ; Sind how many 
of his old admirers are now interested in the welfare 
of his son or the perpetuation of his memory ? There 
is very little of real appreciation of intellectual great¬ 
ness in this country; witness the disastrous termination 
of movenmnts to perpetuate memory. A distinguished 
or a successful man is serviceable while he lives, and 
he' never wants admirers; when be dies, his country 
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makes a feeble effort, if it makes any effort at all, 
to erect a memorial. It is not possible to draw from 
the life of Kristo Das Pal the pleasing lesson, that 
the country has learnt to appreciate the greatness of 
its great men. The only thing satisfactory about the 
life is the readiness of Government, on particular 
occa.sions, to encourage and reward merit. 

An Anglo-Indian newspaper* wrote shortly after the 
death of Krista") Das Pal: “There arc given to the 
w'orld now and then, at rare intervals, men to whose 
liands poAver and influence gravitate as a matter* of 
right and of the public weal. Such men do not need 
the adventitious assistance of an active life in the camp 
or the field. Neither do they find it necessary for their 
purposes to aspire to high social position. They are men 
to whom rank may come, but for whom rank is more an 
acknowledgment of service than a means of influence; 
they are not men born to command in the ordinary 
sense of that term ; they do not affect their country- 
men by their brilliance, nor do they appeal to the 
imaginations of the masses they move so surely and 
so mightily. They influence rather than command ; 
they guide rathar than govern ; their judgment is 
trusted, and they do not stimulate public opinion, or 
excite the public mind. They, on the contrary, form 
the opinions of those about them, and out of a fulness 
of sympathy with popular requirements, they give the 
lle^ and most popular expression to the popular and 
0i^mon thought. Such a man was Thiers in France 


* Indian Daily 3dtli July 1884. 
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until fae asBumed the Government of the country, and 
in a y^t more complete sense was he such a man who 
yesterday passed away from our midst—the greatest 
native servant of India that any Province yet pro¬ 
duced—the Honourable Rai Kristo Das Pal, Bahadur.” 
This is a complacent view' which, men acquainted 
"witii the condition of the country and with the life 
of Kristo Das Pal, would find it difficult to accept. To 
Kristo Das rank was not merely an ‘ acknowledgment 
of service * but was the principal ‘ means of influence.’ 
He did need the ‘ adventitious aid of an active life' 
to secure power and influence. It was by no silent 
mesmerism that he came to form the opinions of those 
about him. He did, no doubt, give expression to pub¬ 
lic opinion, but public opinion in this country is the 
opinon of the respectable and the educated classes. 
As an educated man, connected with an As.iociation of 
Zemindars, he had little opportunity of ascertaining 
‘ popular and common thought.’ Not only his abilities, 
*but the Zemindars and the Government, made him what 
be was. There is no analogy between his career and 
that of M. Thiers. Kristo Das Pal did not make and 
could not have made his reputation •by. literary work; 
but it Vas by literary work that M. Thiers came to 
acquire his position, and the journalistic writings of 
Thiers reached a very different class of men from that 
influenced by the writings of Kristo Das Pal. Literature 
has not bad its prospects improved in India because 
Kristo Das Pal attained success in life. His success 
w.as not literary ; his talents were not literary ; he 
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did not Bucceed in instilling into the mindi^ 
the people a love of literature. Educated young men 
devoting themselves to literature or science can de¬ 
rive no encouragement from such a life as that of 
Kristo Bas. Even in a cacfiacity very similar to that 
of Kristo Das, men may not find encouragement. If 
a journalist wrote excellent articles, what chance wotilH 
he have to get them read ? The Hhidoo Pat'i'ioi was 
sure to be reach; that fact was of no small advantage 
to Kristo Das Pal. Even if a journalist could com¬ 
mand attention, he would only get credit as a brilliant 
writer or as an ingenious critic; his views would not 
be taken as representing public opinion and would not 
influence the action of the Government. Q'he Hindoo 
Patriot represented a class which the Government res¬ 
pected ; and the views of Kristo Das expressed in that 
journal would secure more than ordinary consideration. 
No Association had the same prestige as the British 
Indian. A^ssociation ; and its memorials and its secre¬ 
tary ^received a treatment which other memorials and* 
other secretaries could not expect. These are facts 
which are apt to be overlooked by impetuous admirers 
of successful liases.. When Mr. Ilbert said that Kbristo 
. Das Pal “ was a great orator and a great journalist, a 
man who would have made his mark in any country 
,|ftnd at any time,” he expressed an optimistic faith 
’in fate, which is shared by several men of intelli- 
ganoe and culture, it is difficult to see how Kristo 
Das could have made his mark as a journalist eitlier 
in England or Indiai if he had to start a journal of his 
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own, and had not been given the sole charge of an 
influential journal, his salary being flxed and he being 
kept free from all anxieties as to the iinancial condition 
of the paper. It is difHcult to sec also what use he 
could have made of his oratorical powers except as a 
mejnber of debating clubs, unless Government appoint¬ 
ee? him to posts in wdiich a display of powers of 
speaking was necessary. It is possible to imagine a 
man of the abilities of Kristo Das distinguishing 
himself in some career or other, for instance, as a law¬ 
yer, or as a physician, or as a teacher, or as a clerk. 
But to contemplate such possibilities is to dream. What 
is essential to our present purpose is to observe that 
though Kristo Das was a great orator and a great 
journalist, it does not follow that he would have made 
his mark in any country at any time. Before he 
could make his mark he must be educated; and he 
could not have been educated if education htMl, not 
been cheap in Calcutta. Nor, probably, coxild he^ave 
completed his education if he had to satisfy compulsory 
tests in Mathematics, Sanskrit, or Physical science. 
With all his energy and industry, his youth would 
have been frittered away in desultory pursuits, if 
he liad not availed himself of the wise and generous 
guidance of Babu Hurro Cliunder Ghose; and Avithout 
the assistance of that gentleman he could not have 
been introduced to the officials who advanced him in 
life. In Hurrish Chunder Mukerjea he found a kind- 
hearted, appreciative patron who first established his 
connection with the Hindoo Pati’iot and with the 
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Bri^sh Indiau Absociation. His political training he 
received from Hurrish Chunder Mukerjea and also 
from PiOsuiiBO Coomav Tagore, a distinguished lawyer, 
and Mr. Cochmne and Mr. Montriou, brilliant and 
successful advocates of the High Court of Calcutta. 
Maharaja Kama Nath Tagore took a fatherly interest 
in him and gave him counsel. Pandit,J-war Chandra 
Vidyasagar also helped him on. It jiot every man 
of ability that« is so fortunate as to secure such 
patronage and such guidance. While in the great¬ 
ness of Kiisto Das we recognise the elements that, 
were his, let us not omit to take note of the con¬ 
tributions made to it by favouring circumstances 
and sympathetic individuals. For cheap education 
he was indebted to two institutions, the founders 
of which have entitled themselves to public gratitude. 
Babu Gour Mohun Adily, the founder of the Oriental 
Semimury, and Babu Kajender Dutt, the founder of 
the Metropolitan College, afforded facilities of educa¬ 
tion to several men who have* been distinguished 
in life and who, in the alisencc of such facilities, would 
have been lost to the country. 

Kristo Das Pal received the Patriot a dying concern 
and left it flourishing. What contributed to tlie suc¬ 
cess of the paper was mainly his ability. After every 
aiiowance has been mode for favorable conditions, the 
fact retnidns.that the Patriot which, in other hands was 
in his hands prospered. It is true, time 
adds to stability, and age carries with it prestige. An 
old newspaper has au advantage over a new; but 
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wl)«re a paper has been s^'jstematicalJy declining, 

suddenly levives and goes on progressing, and tUe 
r<>vival is coincident with a change of editorship, the 
cause of the progress is not far to seek. It is the 
genius of the new editor which gives the pajier new' 
life. Kristo Das, therefore, fully de.scrve.s the following 
cdmpliinent wJ ^-Ii Mr. llbcrt paid to his memory. 

Succeeding .a. ihe age of some of the graduates of 
to-day, to the management of one of#the oldest organs 
<>f public opinion in this country, by the leadiness and 
versatility of his i>cn, by the j^a^tient industry w'hich 
he displayed in mastering the details of the subjects 
with which he undertook to deal, b^^ the fairness, 
bi?eadth, and moderation of his utterances, he gradually 
and steadily advanced its reputation during his twenty- 
three years of editorship and raisetl it from a nearly 
moribund condition to the first place among native 
Indian journals.” But journalism is a profession which 
holds out poor prospects in this country. No native of 
India except Kristo Das Pal has made his fortune as a 
journalist; and it is not likely that in India fortunes 
w'ill be made by journalism. The people of India do 
not live a political life; they have nopoUtical enthusiasm. 
Not Being a self-governing people they have little in¬ 
terest in the proceeding's of Government. They view 
the Government as a huge machine grinding out laws, 
taxes, and Resolutions, a machine which it is hopeless 
to resist and whose movements it is useless to ohsesve. 
They are poor, and occupied with the struggle for 
existence; or, they are apathetic, and take things as 
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they are. Such a people can only feel a dilettante 
interest in journals. The vernacular journals do not 
reach the Government, and are little read the edu¬ 
cated classes ; the journals written in English do not 
reach the masses. Consequently, no Indian paper exer¬ 
cises the same pervading inHuence in India that a good 
English journal does in England. The Fatriot was 
prosperous, as compared to other native Indian journals, 
but was a failure in comparison to the best English 
journals. As self-government extends and as educa¬ 
tion makes progress in India, journals may grow in 
importance; but it is doubtful if any Indian journal, 
particularly in Bengal, will have the same position, 
relatively to the altered circumstances of the country, 
that the Putnot had in its day. 

Success in life is impossible without opportunities. 
The fool neglects opportunities; the man of genius 
improves them, But, before opportunities can be neg¬ 
lected or improved, they must come. It is commonly 
said that they do invariably come to great men ; but it 
is a remark which is* true only of such great men as 
have succeeded in life. Those who are great in intellect 
and character, aifti ^ho, for want of opportunitiej, pine 
for ever in the cold shade of neglect, do not fall within 
the range of observation of the moralising biographer, 
precisely because they are unknown. The lives of 
successful men are the only lives that are studied, and 

V ' , 

as.^all such lives are full of lucky accidents, it is in- 
ferreid that by some providential arrangement, by some 
sort of pre-established harmony, favorable accidents' 
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always occur to great men. The inference is wrong. 
Greatness takes advantage of, and utilises, favouring 
circumstances; it is not independent of them. In 
the next place, great men recognise more quickly than 
others that particular circumstances are favouring. 
The man who great, fails to seethe opportunities 

that may be about him. One of the elements of 
greatness is the power to seize instinctively that possi¬ 
bility which may be mo.st easily developed into an 
actuality. An opportunity was offered to Kristo Das 
when he was given the sole charge of the Himloo 
Patriot, and he used that opportunity in the best way 
possible. He did his work as a journalist with tact, 
industry, and conscientiousness. Without the oppor¬ 
tunity, it is scarcely likely that he would have been 
distinguished as a journalist. Without his abilities 
the opportunity could not have been used in the way 
it was used. 

Let us go a little deeper into the philosophy of 
success and ask, What is an opportunity ? From 
one point of view, every man has a vast variety of 
opportunities. For instance, it may be said that an 
educated native of India has tl^ opportunities of 
starting a journal, writing books, l>ecoming a lawyer, 
or a doctor, or an engineer, accepting service, establish¬ 
ing a school, opening a shop, emigrating to a region 
where competition is not severe. BVom a practical point 
of view, all these are not opportunities. If particular 
occupations demand capital, &nd capital is wanting, 
those occupations offer no opportunities. If in a par- 
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ticular professiaii one has to wait a lung time for 
success, and one cannot afford to wait^ that profession 
offers no apportunity. If an occupation is good and 
noble in itself, biit adds out no prospect of reputation, 
or wealth, or even of comfortable living, in a particular 
country, it offers no opportunity, propOrly so called, to 
a man living in that countiy. Take literature as a 
profession. The same literary qualities which in oue 
age or country ai^ appreciated, may not be appreciated 
in another. The same literary work which is a hnau- 
cial success in one set of circumstances may be a 
failure in another. Success, therefore, is something 
which is relative and not absolute. As physical 
life is impossible without tlie adaptation of organism 
to envirQiuqent, or, m it is said, the adjustment 
of internal to external conditions, so success in life 
is impossible without the adaptatiem of the intellectual 
and moral qualities of a man to the social, political, 
intellectual and economic condition of his counti'y. This 
is a truth which is forgotten, or not known at all, by 
those who look with contempt on men who fail in 
life. If K^risto Das with all his abilities and all his 
honest, hard, useful yvork, had not attained success, few 
would have admired him. In India, if in any cemntry, 
nothing succeeds like success; and the acquisition of 
ofEeial honours, and, especially, of wealth, is, in the 
osti^tion of the Indian people, an essential element 
Ideals of greatness a*re different in different 
countries and in different ages.* In India, at the 


* See the Article on Ideals c# greatnesa"!!! the Ajapeiidix. 
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present day, greatness is associated not so much with 
intellectual or moral excellence as with wealth, official 
influouce, and official honours. Success, in the sense 
of worldly prosperity, is dependent not upon the in¬ 
trinsic worth of an individual, but upon the relation 
of individual worth to surrounding conditions. If a 
man fails, his failure may be the result, not of any 
fault of his own, but of tlie backwardness of his 
country. Literary efforts may fail, ns>t because they 
are insignificant or devoid of merit, hut because the 
country does not appreciate them. If the countiy liad 
a truer appreciation of literature, the efforts would 
succeed. If a man or his work is to be impartially 
and intelligently judged, success or failure will not 
help us in forming the judgment. If a truthful shop* 
keeper fails in his trade because he is truthful, the 
right-minded critic will not look upon him with con¬ 
tempt because he is a failure, but rather curse the 
country in whicli a truthful shop-keeper cannot flourish. 

* Tliere are conditions of life in which failure is honorable 
and success dishonorable. Where success can only be 
attained by unworthy arts, one had rather not be 
succlOssful. It is not always that dnteiligence or in¬ 
dependence succeeds. Men of original ideas seldom 
attain the success they deserve. Having to break new 
ground they do harder work than those who come after 
them. They lead . opinion; they create a cliverrion 
of taste; they reveal new subjects of interest ; and^if 
they attain partial success^ they prepare the way for itte 
greater success of those who follow them, Kristo 
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Das achieved success in a kind of enterprise which was 
not absolutely original, yet little appreciated by our 
countrymen. He was not the father of Indian journal¬ 
ism, but he devoted himself to it when it was in its 
infancy, and, from one point of view, his success was 
attained under harder conditions than what now exist. 
The number of men who read English, and interest 
themselves in politics, was much smaller in the days of 
his youth than it is to-day. By his skill and industry 
he created, in the educated people of the country, 
interest in politics and in newspapers. His success, 
therefore, was well deserved; and it was possible under 
the conditions of Indian life which then existed. 
Though we are living in a later day the conditions are 
not favourable to the success of a new species of jour¬ 
nalism. Literary, scientific or philosophical journals, 
will not succeed, though they may be started by com¬ 
petent men. A high order of periodical literature, like 
the quarterly and monthly publications of England, 
can scarcely exist. Even political journals of any but 
the stereotyped form will not be a success. Profes¬ 
sional journals relating to law or medicine have sel¬ 
dom existed for an appreciable length of time or at¬ 
tained any distinction. In fact, no kind of* native 
Indian journalism is, or promises to be, in the present 
circumstances, a distinguished or profitable concern; 
nqt^eyen thali kind which, in the hands of Kristo Das, 
fer special reasons, proved a success. The career of 
Krikto Das Pal exhibits a kind of success which can 
operate as no encouragement to the educated Indian 
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youth. Of the opportunities open to such a youth, 
neither a journalistic, nor a literary, nor a scientific 
career is one. There are worthy individuals here 
and there, who might usefully and profitably adopt 
such a career in other countries; hut the condi¬ 
tions of Indian life do not favour it: and success, 
it must be remembered, is not tlie possession of 
talents nor the display of them, but the adaptation of 
* them to environing conditions. Few nriives of India 
care to buy books simply for purposes of intellectual 
edification or recreation. Consef|uently, there is no 
publishing enterprise in India, and literature as a pro¬ 
fession does not exist. The only books which sell in 
India are school-books and such law-books as are of 
constant practical use to the lawyer. Students cannot 
pass their examinations unless they read some lK)oka; 
and lawyers cannot do their professional work unless 
they possess some law-books. These are, therefore, the 
only two classes of English books which scdl largely 
' and bring money to the authors and puhlisbors. Verna¬ 
cular books which gratify the popular taste for romance 
or religious mysticism, also command a sale. Other 
books than these no body will pay fijr. • To the culti¬ 
vated Eufopean a good book is as much an essential of 
life as the bread he eats or the tea he drinks. The 
cultivated Indian who views a good book in the same 
way is a rare person. For this reason, among others, a 
literary life will not be successful in India. A political* 
life will also be an impossibility so long as Government 
is not representative. 

P 
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The one fact, above all otliera, ^vhich constitutes 
what is called the “success” of Kristo Das Pal, is his 
elevation to the Legislative Council of India. Any¬ 
thing short of a Membership of the Supreme Council 
would not have made him nearly as distinguished as 
he was. So many unworthy, or rather worthless, men 
have been appointed Honorary Magistrates, Fellows 
of the Calcutta University and, even, Members of 
the Bengal Ld^islative Council, that to be put in the 
same category with those recipients of honour is not* 
always a distinction. Membership of the Viceregal 
Council is, however, still a thing of honour; and how 
did Kristo Das obtain it? Fortunately, Lord Eipon 
was Governor-General of India; the Bengal Tenancy 
Bill was under consideration; the idea occurred to 
Lord Ripon that he must appoint a representative 
of the Zemindars, and that he could get a represent¬ 
ative in no better way than by asking the British 
Indian Association to choose one; and the British 
Indian Association had the good sense and the generos¬ 
ity to choose Kristo Das Pal as its representative. 
Can all this combination of circumstances be regarded 
as the necessar/ result of the abilities and j^he work 
of Kristo Das Pal? If not, his appointment to the 
Buprerae Council, which is a most material part of 
his ** success,” will inspire little hope in men as deserv¬ 
ing as Kristo Das. Representative Councils, when 
they come to exist, will inspire some hope. 



CHAPTER IV. 

KRISTO DAS PAL AS A WRITER. 

Kristo Das wrote very good English. An Anglo- 

•9 

Indian newspaper observed : “No native of his gene¬ 
ration possessed such a wide idiomatic command of 
English,”* meaning, probably, such a wide command 
of idiomatic English. Very nearly to the same effect, 
an Anglo-Indian gentleman of education and position 
writes: “ The old race of native writers, who were 

masters of pure, polished and idiomatic English, ap¬ 
pears to have died out with Kristo Das Pal.”'f Indeed, 
the latter opinion is nearer the truth than the former. 
There were several of Kristo Das’s contemporaries who 
wrote as good English as he, and some of them wrote 
better than he. But educated Bengalees of the pre¬ 
sent generation are not nearly as good writers as the 
“ old race of native writers.” The writing in which 
Kristo Das excelled was of the sober, simple, business¬ 
like kind. He never attempted fine writing, and he 
does not .seem to have been equal lo *it. The best 
specimens of his writings are to be looked for not in the 
columns of the Hindoo Patriot but in his minutes and 
memorials. To write a good, neat, effective leader 
requires sometimes a delicacy of touch, a fineness of 

* The En^uhmauy 25th July, 1884. 

t Mr. G. A. Stack (Professor, Presidency College, and Editor, 
Calcutta Heview) in Concord for January 1887a 
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the sesthetic sense which Kristo l)as does not seem 
to have possessed. The rare and casual efforts he mm\e 
to write." beautifully,” were not, as a rule, successful. 
His writings in the Himloo PaimcA, were characterised 
by good sense, breadth of view, and logical power, but 
seldom by superior artistic merit. He talked prose 
all his life without ever having 'discovered the fact. 
In his other writings than journalistic, Kristo Das 
showed a high degree of skill. He never wrote a 
hook, and wrote onW two or three essays in his earlier 
"yearn; but he wrote a large number of minutes, memo- 
i-anda, and memorials, and these he wrote exceedingly 
well. Where he had to collate facts, to manipulate 
figures, to assail premises or conclusions, to tabulate 
results, to advance arguments, to cite authorities, to 

Vi,i» 

expose inconsistencies and detect fallacies, he Avas in 
his element. He used the simplest forms of expression 
but avoided colloquial vulgarisms. He employed but 
little the arts of rhetoric in his maturer years. His 
style was lucid, logical, unpretentious. There was 
no affectation about the man or his style. Kristo Das 
deserves credit for his simple, accurate, vigorous writing. 
Fine writing miere quickly secures the approbation of 
the multitude than plain writing does; it is more 
attractive to the oriental mind; its charms are more 
readily observed. The beauty of a simple style is 
very tardily appreciated,*—appreciated only by the ma- 
•ture judgment of the practised writer and the judi¬ 
cious critic. One may go further and observe, that 
in the life of a nation, as in the life of an individual, 
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love of the ornate style precedes love of the simple. 
It is probably an illustration of the law in accordance 
with which love of the ornamental precedes love of 
the useful. Just as the young man overloads his 
style with gaudy ornament which his mature judgment 
disapproves, so the rhetorical writing of one generation 
is looked upon with cold indifference by the sober, 
practical writers of the next. Kristo Das resisted the 
temptations of all that kind of style vjbich is called 
smart or racy, ornate or brilliant. In electing to write 
easy natural prose, he took a step clearly in advance 
of his times. In his day, and even in our day, a 
native of India who wrote simple English would get 
no reputation for learning, at any rate among his 
countrymen. The learned man is expected to imprint 
some of his learning upon every line he writes; and 
no writing makes an impression upon the common herd 
which is not elaborate, gaudy, and rich in allusion. 
The full meaning of English words is seldom apprc- 
fieiuled by a native of India with the same precision with 
which cultivated Englishmen apprehend it. English 
words, even the commonest, are more suggestive to 
an English ear than they are to the Indian ear. Con¬ 
sequently, if a certain number of w^ords will convey 
an idea to the mind of an Englishman, a larger number 
of words will generally be needed to convey tho same 
idea to the mind of an Indian. Wliat is deBcienb 
in quality has to bo made up by quantity. Words# 
have to be piled on worda Therefore, writing 
whioh seeks ho influezico Indian readers comes to 
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be verbose. In the next place, if one form of words 
will produce an impression of a particular degree 
of vividness on the English mind, a highly colouicd 
form of the same language will be necessary to 
produce an ecjually vivid impression on the Indian 
mind. Hence an ornate style comes to be in 
fashion. The Indian palate relishes no food unless sti¬ 
mulated by curries and condiments, and the Indian in¬ 
tellect interests itself in no discourse which is not ■ 
soaked in rhetoric. A style like that of Kristo Das 
is not, however, suited to all 2)urposes. It vvas suited 
to his purposes and liis business which w’ere practical. 
In dealing with political topics of the da3% with hard 
matters of fact, there was no occasion, no necessity, for 
writing in the st^dc of the novelist. The critic^ pre¬ 
viously referred to rightly observes : “ Young Bengal 
has gone in for oratory instead of literature, forgetting 
that a style which may be very suitable to a platform 
oratiorr is not at all .suitable in a leading article. The 
articles in Anglo-Native journals are made up to agrerft 
extent of notes of admiration and notes of interroga¬ 
tion and notes of exclamation. They are also painfully 
wanting in thg,t symmetry which is the soul of effec¬ 
tive. literary treatment within the brief and definite 
limits of a leading article.” Kristo Das always wrote in 
a style appropriate to the subject-matter in band, and 
did not go out of his way to indulge in declamatioi\ 
jjv imaginative scene-painting. 


* Mr. G. A Stack writing ia 
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In the art of writing^, Kristo Das got material help 
from his European teachers and in particular from 
Mr. Kirkpatrick and Mr. Sullivan. They took especial 
interest in him and guided his studies. He had the 
advantage of being under teachers who were not only 
learned men, but practical men of the world, skilled 
writers, and earnest and sympathetic instructors. Cap¬ 
tain D. L. Kichardson was a well known man of letters. 
Captain Harris was known to be a good writer and was 
editor of the Morning Chronicle. Captain F. Palmer 
was distinguished as a scholar and as a writer. These 
were the .men who taught Kristo Das, not in that cold, 
formal way which has now become common,—professor 
and pupil scarcely ever exchanging a word, and the 
professor only dictating “notes,”—but with a lively, 
personal interest in the proper education of the youth 
committed to their charge. Mr. Kirkpatrick looked 
over his exercises, directed his private study, and selected 
books for him from the Calcutta Public Library. “There 
is nothing which spreads more contagiously from teacher 
to pupil than elevation of sentiment: often and often 
have students caught from the living influence of a 
professor, a contempt for mean and selfish objects, 
and a noble ambition to leave the world better than 
they found it, which they have carried with them 
throughout life. In these respects, teachers of every 
kind have natural and peculiar means of doing with 
effect, what every one who mixes with his fellow-beings 
or addresses himself to them in any character, should 
feel bound to do to the extent of bis capacity and 
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opportunities.”* Jn the case of Kristo Das it is easy 
to see that elevation of sentiment did spread contagious¬ 
ly fioin his teachers to him, and that he caught from 
tiieir living influence a contempt for mean and selfish 
objects and a noble ambition to leave the world better 
than he found it. Several of his teachers were dis- 
tinguislied journalists, and he wanted to be a journalist 
himself He wanted to be a Man and a Patriot and 
to leave posterity in his debt. His earliest writings 
appeared in the Morning Chronicle, and he received 
ample encouragement from its editor. Beyond the circle 
of ids teacliera, the man who gave him tlie greatest help 
ill awpiiring powers of writing was Hurrish Chiinder 
Mukerjea, the founder of the Hindoo Patriot. The 
articles which Hurrish Chunder wrote have never been 
surpassed in this country in point of literary form, 
Kristo Das looked upon him as a master. But it was 
not only Ids friends and teachers who formed his style. 
There were the critics. The Anglo-Indian journalists 
were severely critical; and criticism always improves 
literature. Vanltas Yanitatum was probably the 
earliest piece of criticism which Kristo Das endured ; 
it was certainly |iot the last. Superadded to^ friends, 
teachers and critics, there w^as the system under which 
Kristo Das was brought up and which favoured the 
acqukitlon of the English language and literature. 
The Calcutta University has not produced any men 
wljo, in point of literary or historical knowledge or 
"powers of writing, could be compared to the best pro- 


* John Stuart Mill. 
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ducts of the old system. Not * thoroughness * but 
‘ shallowness ’ is the word inscribed on the portals* of 
our University : and it is matter for national congra¬ 
tulation that men like Kristo Das Pal and Dwarka 
Nath Mitter had never any occasion to entei* those 
portals. 

The most important factor remains to be mentioned 
and that is Kristo Das himself. Friends, teachers, 
critics, system, cannot do for a man what must bo done 
by the intellect and the character of the man himself. 
Kristo Das was an apt student. He was “Euphues.’* 
His discourse read at the Hare Anniversary Meeting 
in 1855 had defects of style; but for a boy of seventeen 
it was a highly creditable performance. His early 
contributions to journals, and his youthful exercises 
in debate, exhibited a literary taste, a knowledge of 
grammar and an amplitude of reading which many 
a Bengali graduate might envy. He was an assiduous 
student to the end of his days; and if he was a good 
writer at the age of twenty-three when he became 
editor of the Patriot, he could not help Wng a better 
writer as years passed on. Reading improves a man’s 
})<>wers of writing; but not any reading. If a man 
writes nothing but English and reads nothing but Latin 
and Greek, his wanting will not probably be a good 
specimen of a chaste, Saxon style. Nor will a man 
improve his English style by constant reading of 
German literature. For general culture, a wide course 
of reading is necessary. It may include a great deal 
of ancient and modern literature, a great deal of 
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science and art. To be a good writer of modem 
English prose, however, one need not continue ency- 
clopajdic study or dive deep into-the past. Nutriment 
must be suited to the waste occasioned by exercise. 
The intellect which seeks to create poetry must feed on 
poetry, and that which seeks to produce prose must 
nourish itself on the best works in prose. The journal¬ 
ist who seeks to write well must read the best mod¬ 
ern journals and books. Hurrish Chunder Mukeijea 
and Kristo Das Pal wrote well, not simply because they 
read what should have been read, but because they did 
not give themselves much trouble about philology and 
literary antiquities. They were wise in their adoption 
and wise in their rejection. An educated Englishman 
whose tastes are literary, comes to acquire a good Eng¬ 
lish style, though his reading may not be select; but 
a native of India must be careful. With all possible 
advantages of nature and education, a native of India 
may fail to acquire a good style not only by reason of 
deficiency, but also by reason of excess, of learning.* 
Indiscriminateness of reading is fatal, unless one 
can, by sheer strength of will, resist the impressions 
likely to be ma^e^on the mind by bad, antiquated, or 
uncongenial modes of style. An English man* imbibes 
modern English from the atmosphere about him; a 
native of India has to acquire it by conscious, elabor¬ 
ate efforts. Therefore, modern English books have 
tp him a special value, if he wants to write well. The 
reading of ^risto Das in his years of manhood was 
not desultory, but deliberate j it was discriminate; and 
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it was directed to the end, primarily, of acquiring use¬ 
ful, practical knowledge, and, in a subordinate degree, 
of forming stvle. 

Style, it has been well said, is the man himself. It 
is an expression of the writer’s character. This fact 
may be brought under the general law that Art bears 
the impression of character. Style reflects character 
precisely because it is a product of art. Science is 
universal; its truths do not vary accoyling to age and 
clime. The music, the painting, the sculpture of a 
nation, on the other hand, bear the stamp of its distinc¬ 
tive genius, and differ from the music, the painting, the 
sculpture of another nation. If there are any agree¬ 
ments, they are reducible to science. Science builds upon 
agreements. Art is particular, distinctive, irreducible 
to formulae, and, generally speaking, incommunicable 
by precept. It can only l>e learnt by practice. If in 
the practice of a particular art, facts are discovered to 
stand in the relation of cause and effect, and to be cap¬ 
able of being classified, and explained by laws, those 
facts become the material of a science. Art, therefore, 
precedes science. Some arts have hitherto defied all 
efforts to reduce them to science. ^ 'J'iie art of writing 
is one* of them. In spite of scientific treatises on 
Grammar and Khetoric, there exist no definite rules 
which may be mechanicaliy applied to produce a good 
style in the same way as rules may be followed to pro¬ 
duce a chemical compound or ascertain the date of ^n 
eclipse. The artist works more by instinct than by 
reasoning, relies more upon empiricism than scientihe 
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induction. The cunning of his hand is ail his own, and 
though it may be imitated and practised by sympathetic 
souis, It cannot be reduced to rules. Genius does its 
most valuable work, makes its happiest guesses, sees 
the direction of discovery, more in the rude ways of art 
than according to.the settled methods of mediate know¬ 
ledge which science teaches.^ The writer, like the po6t, 
is born, not made. A good style, like other works of 
art, flows not onlf from the intellect but from the feel¬ 
ings; and there go to the making of a good writer, 
not only grammar and vocables, logic and rhetoric, but 
richness of imagination, exuberance of feeling, a .sense 
of beauty and fitness, an ear for liannony and, in par¬ 
ticular, for cadences. Therefore, the stjde is the man ; 
it is the visible embodiment of his mind and character. 
Practice of the art of writing is a discipline the value 
of which is seldom adequately recognised. Language 
is at once the cause and the eflect of thought. It does 
not simply express thought. It determines and fixes 
thought; it helps in the analysis of thought. Language 
is nut only the proiluct of the mind, but it reacts upon 
the mind Clearness of ideas makes a |>erspicuoiis 
style ; and perspicuity, attained by sheer str^gth of 
will and by a love of the beautiful, contributes 
to cl^rness of ideas. Erroneous ideas, confidently 
' wlibved in, have revealed their errors when set forth 
id language of formal precision and elaborate minute¬ 
ness: The language of indignation or sympathy, used 
by accident or for affectation, evokes the feelings of 
which it is t&e fltting expression. The intelligent and 
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sensitive actor, repeating certain words, comes to feel 
as one who would naturally speak them. Progress of 
thought has often been arrested by the want of suit> 
able words to express particular ideas, facts, or rela¬ 
tions, and has been facilitated by the addition of suit^ 
al>le words to the vocabulary of philosophy, science or 
art. The clothing of abstractions with distinct names 
has led to the fallacies of realism; the use of one and 
the same word to express two distinct ideas, has, in ordi¬ 
nary minds,obliterated the distinction between the ideas; 
the use of more words than one to express one aiul 
the same idea, has led to the creation of distinctions 
without ditterences, and has suggested unreal “ expla¬ 
nations” of phenomena, which are only disguised state¬ 
ments of the phenomena themselves. Such is the power 
f)f language. It is not only the slave but the master 
of thought. Language is articulate thought, thought 
rendered definite. If thought can at all exist without 
language, it exists in a vague, chaotic, nebulous form. 
It is language which rescues it from a fleeting, evanes¬ 
cent, undefined character, and gives it definiteness, 
fixity, stability. Language is thought evolved from 
the vague to the definite, from the loose to the coherent. 
The intellectual exercise of writing, therefore, is one of 
high value. The highest powers of construction, of 
methodical arrangement, of logical analysis, are called 
into play in the execution of a good piece of literary 
work. The piecing together of facts, the origination'of 
ideas, the ordering of ideas, the rejection of crude con¬ 
ceptions and generalizations which crowd upon the 
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mind, the avoidance of obscure, inaccurate, ineffective 
modes of statement, the due observance of the quali< 
fications to which general propositions are subject, and 
of the conditions of a valid argument, all demand an 
intellectual vigour, vigilance and versatility which any 
body with the .slightest experience as a writer will not 
under-estimate. The purely artistic merits of a liter¬ 
ary performance demand other qualiOcations which 
have already been referred to. 

The literature of a people is the expression of its 
life. If a “ good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit,” the totality of gooti books, called litera¬ 
ture, is the precious life-blood of all the select spirits 
of the nation. All that is spiritual in a nation, all 
that it has ;iehieved or striven for by the “ thauma- 
turgic faculty of thought,” is reflected in its literature. 
Its searchings for truth and its yearnings for happiness, 
its political aspirations and its moral ideals, are all 
there. There is the voice which guided its counsels 
and shaped its destiny. There is, in visible form, the 
life which humanity lives from age to age. The study 
of a literature, therefore, is the study of the people 
whose product it is. Appreciation of a literature is 
appreciation of the ideas, the habits, the work of the 
people. Assimilation of a literature is the assimilation 
of the ideas and modes of thought embodied in it. 
The sympathetic student of English literature, one 
wh*o has imlnbed its spirit, is anglicised in thought. 
When a European scholar, learned in Sanskrit language 
and litemture^i is called a piinditf when an English- 
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man learned in Greek language and literature is called 
a Greek, and when one, not a Mahomedan, is, in conse¬ 
quence of his Persian learning, called a MnnM, there 
is an apprc»priateness in the designation which has 
something more than a sentimental or humorous 
character about it. An Englishman who has nourish¬ 
ed * his mind mainly on Greek literature is become a 
Greek, not ethnically, of course, not in respect of 
political rights and duties, not necessarily in religion 
or outward ways of life, but in the general cast and 
tenor of thought. His culture is Greek ; his criticism 
of life is Greek. The native of India whose culture 
is English, is, to all intents and purposes, an English¬ 
man ; he is English in the general cast and tenor of 
his thought. Such a one was Kristo Has Pal; and 
the excellent English style he had at command marked 
him out as every inch an Englishman. The idioms of 
a language are characteristic of the people whose 
^language it is; they indicate to some extent the 
idiosyncr^ies of the people. The metaphors current 
among a people take their colour from the life and 
the associations of the people. And the proverbs of 
a people embody their worldly wisdohi, the concen¬ 
trated results of their experience. Every nation 
has its own idioms, its own metaphors, its own 
proverbs. Whoever has mastered the idioms, the 
metaphors, and tbb proverbs of a people and can use 
them naturally, has become, to a very large extent, 
intellectually assimilated to the people, naturalized in 
their territory. An EngH.shman thoroughly accpiainted 
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with German literature and capable of writing German 
with ease and grace, is as much in intellectual sym¬ 
pathy vvith the Germans as with his own people. 
Literature imbues the mind wdth ideas; practice of 
the art of expression completes the process of assimi¬ 
lation. A native of India who has largely read Eng¬ 
lish literature and has acquired the art of writing 
English, is intellectually akin to the Englishman ; and 
Kristo Das Pal^was such. He was English in thought 
and in expression. He had the practical sense, the 
political insight, the unimpassioned nature of the cul¬ 
tivated Englishman; and his style, in point of terse¬ 
ness, precision and sobriety, was thoroughly English. 



CHAPTER V. 

KRISTO DAS PAL AS A SPEAKER. 

The true medium of communication between man and t 
man is language uttered by the living voice. Writing ^ 
is only symbolical speech.) The intellectual qualifica¬ 
tions of the speaker may, therefore, l>e pre.sumod to 
be the same as those of the writer. They are, no 
doubt, to some extent identical; yet tthe difference 
between a speech and an essay is material. What 
constitutes beauty in the one is not necessarily beauty 
and, indeed, may be a defect, in the other. Both are 
alike addres.sed by human beings to human beings ; 
but the circumstances under which they are addres.sed, 
and the purposes for which they are aildressed, differ. 
The speakerls present in his own proper person, in flesh 
and blood, before the men he addresses. The physical 
part of his performance is of nearly as much im- 
^j>ortan.ee as^the intellectual. The personal appearance 
of the man, his voice, bis gestures, the expression of 
his countenance, all impress the audience nearly as 
much as the bare grammatical and logical meaning 
of his words. If the personal elements are favour¬ 
able, the meaning gains, if unfavourable, tbe mean¬ 
ing loses, in effect. The external conditions also 
determine the effect. If they are favourable, the 
effect is great. The solemnity of tlie gathering, 
the splendour of. tbe hall, the brilliant illumination, 
the tbrilling interest of the audience, tbe atmosphere 
surcharged with electricity, the echoing and re- 
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echoing cheers,—all bring to the speech an accession 
of power. Depressing aiul otherwise unfavourable 
contritions take away all the life that there is in a 
speech. When a man speaks to other men, there is 
communion not cmly of soul with soul, but there is a 
physical relation established between speaker and 
listener. Eyes meet eyes; sound passes from mouth 
to ear; the expression of emotion evokes emotion. 
The good speaker, therefore, must possess certain 
physical qualihcations which* are not essential to the 
writer. He must also possess certain moral qualifica¬ 
tions, clkief of which is self-possession. Even his in¬ 
tellectual accomplishments must l>e omewhat different 
from those of the writer. He requires ready wit and 
brilliance | he may do without comprehensiveness and 
depth- Abstruse reasoning, prolonged reasoning, learn- 
tkl references, are fatal to the success qf a speech. The 
listeners have to be kept in a situation of intellectual 
ease and comfort. Whatever puts a strain on tlmir 
faculties; kills their enjoyment and makes the speaker 
l>ore. The speaker seeks a momentary triumph; he wants 
a vote or a verdict in his favour. The writer hopes to 
produce permanent conviction. The speaker deals, as a 
4nile, with topics of the hour; the writer is at Hberty to 
devote his energies to subjects of abiding importance 
Political topics may be dealt with in speeches ; matters 
of |d)ilosophy, science, historical research or literary 
erltmism, are ^t material for written discoufses, 

All spe^hes are not of the same kind; nor am aU 
writings nf the same kind, There are speeches whieh 
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approximate to the character of essays ; and there are 
writings which are declamatory. The sermons addressed 
to a cultured congregation by a learned and philosophi¬ 
cal divine, the exhortations of an accomplished states¬ 
man to a learned senate, the verbal discourses of the 
scholar addressed to a body of scholars, are excellent and 
appropriate, precisely in so far as they are rich in the 
qualities of good writing,—in literary elegance, accuracy 
of expression, and compactness of ideas. A cultivated 
audience can bear a severer intellectual strain than a 
mob, and will, therefore, enjoy speeches which may be 
dull and fatiguing to a mob. Then again, in a speech 
addressed to a mob, the personal qualities of the speaker 
and tlm scenic accessories of the situation, are of greater 
moment than in a speech addressed to a cultivated 
body of men. Voice and action are always essential 
elements of a speech, but their impression on the 
educated is not so deep as on the uneducated who 
can scarcely distinguish good reasoning from bad. 

'^Kristo Das Pal spoke well as a senator. He hardly 
over addressed a mob; and it is doubtful if he could 
ever have succeeded in swaying the vu lgar. He had 
a stately presence and a clear full-tqped voice, and 
was a nSaster of the art of elocution. But with all 
these advantages he would have failed with the mob, 
for he was not excitable and could not indulge 
in emotional displays; his demeanour was di^iiied, 
his tone sober, and be could not speak without 
ireasoning elaborately. His speaking was of the 
higher order, suited to a select audience. An English 
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critic* observes with truth that Kristo Das was ** one of 
the best writers and speakers ’* that Bengal had pro¬ 
duced and that when he was nominated to a seat in the 
Bengal Legislative Council, ** he speedily established his 
reputation as one of the most skilful debaters in that 
body. His speeches show no trace of that looseness of 
t hought and style which so often characterizes even the 
l>eBt eiforts of natives who express themselves in English. 
On tlie contrary, they are just as compact and logical 
as any which we might expect from a practised orator 
addressing Mr. Speaker.” An Anglo-Indian news¬ 
paper "f* observed ; “ As a speaker he stood far ahead 
of any of ids countrymen, and his utterances were, in 
many respects superior even to those of bis colleagues 
wiiose inc^ther tongue was English, and whose traiiking 
bad been entirely British.” Similar is the judgment 
of the Satun/u'f/ Revieiv which wrote: “ Kristo ,Das 
Babu reasons^ debates, and delivers himself, very inuch 
like an intelligent Englishman. We may go farther 
and say that this gentleman has bettered his instruc- 
tors, and many a Topeewala would be glad, if on a 
platform or Iniard he could display the same duency 
of diorion, command of argument, versaj^lity, and 
fecundity of resource.” Mr. H. L. Harrison, speaking 
at the public meeting held on January 10, 1885, re- 
ferrerl in the following terms to Kristo Das Pal. 

* M.ri doha Maodmiald writing ins called ** FUki« cf the 
Sketcltea of living Indian and Oolonitil Btatesnien, 
Celebriticii and oRIciala.” Editecb with an introduction, hvT. 
U. t^. KiMt. liondon. ^ 

t The 25tb 18^, 
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Often, after being fascinated by bis marvellous 
fluency in a tongue which might be called a foreign 
tongue to him were it not a tongue over wliicli Im 
possessed such a perfect comniand,—I say while a<.l- 
miriiig his marvellous fluency*and powers of declatna- 
tio^iy. I have found it my duty afterwards, no less than 
my pleasure, to read again the speeches which he hail 
delivered and to admire and study the wonderful skill, 
the art of concealing the art by which h^ w^ould lead up 
his hearers step by step to the very points which he was 
prepared to make, by which he would succeed in imbuing* 
his hearers with the enthusiasm which he himsdf felt, 
on the questions regarding which he was enthusiastic; 
and' lastly, to admire that faculty which he possessed— 
without which no one can claim to be a real orator,— 
I mdan that faculty of seizing such opportunities, as 
circumstances might present, to divine, as if by a kind 
of inspiration, the sentiments of those whom he was 
^dressing, and of smzing the precise moment of say¬ 
ing the precise word^hich would fan the enthusiasm 
of those he was addressing into a flame.'*', 

It is probable that Kristo Das Pal had not among 
his own pountrymen that reputation Tor powei-s of 
speaking which he had among Englishmen. Natives 
of India generally appreciate the emotional kind of 
oratory better than the argumentative kind ; they ap¬ 
preciate the speech of the demagogue better than the 
speech of the senator, the Irish style better than 
the English. Quiet humour they do not see; they 
do not see when a speaker makes a point;’* but 
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violent declamation, scathing sarcasm, broad jokes, the 
elaborate demolition of an aigument ivith pomp and 
circumstance, they fully appreciate. The same facts 
which account for the paucity of good judges of 
writing, account also for tjie paucity of good judges of 
speaking. In fact, the circumstances which would 
develop sound criticism of speeches are even more 
scarce in India than the circumstances which develop 
correct ideas off good writing. People in India may 
get access to the best English books; they hare almost 
no opportunity of hearing the beat English speakets. 
Their ideas 6f a good speech, therefore, differ evfen 
more widely than their ideas of good writing, from 
those of English critics. Kristo Das does not appear 
to have been regarded by the .generality of his country¬ 
men as a superior kind of speaker. They like fiery 
speeches; they W'ant the speaker to be not only ani¬ 
mated but agitated. In his speeches ns in his writings 
Kristo Das bad outstripped the standard of his country-, 
men. Set speeches he seldom made; and when he did 
make them, as in replying to a toast at a trades* din¬ 
ner, they were failures, for in those speeches he brought 
himself down the level of the ordinal^ Indian 
declaimcr. He excelled in deliate. He spoke with ^calm 
dignity and logical precision, and never employed 
unfair methods of warfare. His speeches like his 
writings produced their effect not by tricks of rhetoric 
Sui by the abundance and accuracy of the ihformiition 
they contained and by the arguments they set f6ri}v 
i&i a speaker he was ^an age too iu li^ia* 



CHAPTER VI. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

At the public meeting of January 10, 1885, Sir 
Stcuart Bayley, now Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
in moving a Resolution, gave an admirable analysis 
of some of the intellectual and moral characteristics 
of Kristo Das Pal. Referring to his |success in life. 
Sir Steuart said : “ It is hot easy in a few words to 
firid an explanation of such remarkable success. It is 
obvious that without great abilities to begin with, and 
without remarkable industry to second those abilities, 
such success wCuld have been impossible. But though 
his abilities and though bis industry were rare, yet they 
were not absolutely unexampled. But given those 
rare gifts, I ask, what were those peculiar qualities 
which enabled him to attain, and to maintain during 
all h^s life, an absolutely unique position, not only in 
the udihiration of his countrymen, but in the respect, 
regard ahd afTection of all, of whatever nationality, 
Who came in contact with him ? Well, gentlemen, I 
cahnj^t pretend to offer an adequate explanation. In 
the course of the twenty years of my acquaintance 
with him I think the qualities in his character which 
principally struck me were—first, the admirable bal- 
ancelcff his judgment; and, secondly bis thorough sin- 
oeriljy. By sincjerity, I meati not only moral sinceritj^ 
wh^h is the duty of every good man, but I mean also 
meiital or intellectual sincerity—that quality which 
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iuakos you feci, in talking to a person, that bis opinion 
is the outcome of an inclcpendeiit mind, and not mere¬ 
ly the outcome of foregone prejudice or passion. To 
those Vjiialities I may add a third, which has already 
been alluded to, and that was his unfailing temper. 
As I say, I have known him for twenty years, and have 
never failed to admire the extraortlinary self-control 
with which, whether in Bghting a winning or a losing 
cause, aud especially iu the latter, which i.s far the 
more difficult o/' the two, he never for an instant for¬ 
got liimsolf, never said anything wliich he need be 
sorry for.” 

The ability of Kristo Das Pal was unlike the ability 
of others of his countrymen. Natives of Bengal have 
displayed a capacity for language, for mathematics and 
the other tlotluctive sciences, for metaphysks, for tlieo- 
Jngy. They have seldom been remarkable for shrewd 
ljuiitical insight,—the faculty for which Kristo Das 


Pal was most distinguished. A. great lawyer, mathe- 
iiiaticiaiA^ or .religious teacher, would be a distinetkely 
Iiidiaii genius, and exhibit national talent iij its 
highe.st development. A great deal of the aUlity 


of Kristo Das ^was of the European rather thai of 
the Indian sort. His aptitude was for politits. ;His 
articles were not, from a literary point of view, 




best that an Indian could write; in fact, beitter 


articles have been written by bis countiynien; put 
t)j^ey were tl^e most praoUcal and business4ike tpat 
have ever i>eeii written la bbld country. The writings 
of Bumdvphunder M^ikerjea been bigUy praj^d 
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by Englishmen and Indians, and it will probably be 
admitted that as regards style they were superior to 
the writings of Kristo Das Pal. But as regards exami¬ 
nation of details, comprehensiveness of grasp, and prac¬ 
tical discussion of current political topics, the articles of 
Kristo Das were superior even to the writings of Ilurrisli 
Cluihder. In dealing with the general principles of 
legislation and administration, with the rights and 


duties of Goverment and subjects, with^thc grievances 
of particular individuals, Hurrisli Chunder displayed 


admirable skill. Kristo Das was in his element in 


reviewing an Administration Report or a Financial 
Statement, in discussing Military Expenditure or the 
Bengiil Tenancy Bill. His mind revelled in rnattcJ's 
practical, in the details of subjects, repulsive, by their 
dryness, to the majority of'countrymen. A Bengalee 
youth, fresh from college, would write discourses on 
Burns or Shelley, on Freewill or Foreknowledge, on 
Female Education or Early Marriage. Kristo Das, at an 
age earlier than that of the average graduate of to-day, 
wrote on the Indian Mutiny and on the Relations between 
Indigo Planters and Ryots. At a still earlier age he 
discussed topics political in his capacity as a member of 
the Free Debating Club. When the mutiny ceased, it 
was he who suggested to older heads the idea of sending 
a congratulatory address to Government. His highest 
interest was in politics; and be studied political topics 
in n6 dilettante spirit but with real earnestness. 
mind w'as not repelled by dry details of facts, by the 
prosaic logic of figures. From details he rose to wholes, 
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and was remarkable not only for keen, microscopic 
inspection of minutimy but also for broad, statesmanlike 
views. His countrymen, as a rule, decline to descend 
from wbolOs to details. 

Active, practical interest in politics has not only an 
intellectual but a moral aspect. It is an interest wdiicli 
can only be felt by those who recognise the reality and 
the earnestness of life. He who has discovered that 
man is but a shadow and life a dream, will be occupied 
more with matters spiritual than -with matters ter¬ 
restrial The reality of life is better appreciated in 
Europe than in India; and Kristo Das Pal, in so far as 
he recognised that reality, was more akin in tempera¬ 
ment to the European than to the Indian. The man¬ 
ner in whic^i he conducted his journal was more English 
tiian Indian. Journalists in India often resort, and in 
past times they resorted oftencr than now, to unworthy 
arts to secure public patronage. Kristo Das was above 
.such artSb He was uniformly sober arid candid in 
critieism and never consciously unjust. His un- 
faiUng temj^r was, as Sir Steuart Bayley observes, one 
of his chief chamcteiistics. The temper of the Indian 
journalist is vety often sorely tried. If he happens to 
displease any man or class, not only is his journal 
IP^Iacked by the irritated party but he is personally 
abused. His antecerlents, his pedigree, his personal 
ajS!peatance, the details of his private life, are all laid 
under contribution for the purposes of satire. The 
taste of the people who read journals or any other 
kind of literature iu InSioi is so little cultivated that 
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they discover nothing improper in this sort of satire; 
they rather like it. An Anglo-Indian journalist 
answered an argument of Kriato Das Pal’s by calling 
him an “ unctuous whale.” Such an answer was about 
{18 cogent as Dr. Johnson’s famous refutation of Berkeley. 
Kriato Das, even in dealing with the most dirty tricks 
of his opponents, never forgot himself, never lost his 
temper. 

Temper is a good index of character. | An uncontrol¬ 
led temper means predominance of the Emotions over 
the Reason ; a subdued temper means superior ration¬ 
ality. Self-restraint differentiates man from the brute, 
the civilised man from the savage. Explosiveness is 
the characteristic of the savage, deliberateness is tbe 
characteristic of the civilised man. As individuals or 
nations ailvance in civilisation, they acqtiire more and 
more self-control. Education is an arti6ci{il process 
of civilisation. It makes men more of men ; it trans¬ 
forms the barbarian into the gentleman. In so far 
as it succeeds in attaining these ends, it is a good 
education; in so far as it fails, it is a bad education. 
Brutes display their anger by physical violence alone ; 
men may do so either by physic&l violence or 
by language, spoken or written. It is the object 
of true education to develop the distinctively hu¬ 
man attributes and to suppress, or, at any rate, to 
regulate tbe distinctively bmtal attributes. Indivi¬ 
duals, like nations, present an ascending scale of 
meekness and benignity. At the lowest point stands 
the untutored savage ready to hack and hew las follow 
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hutnuQ being; at the summit are the great religious 
teachers of humanity, the emblems of love and sym¬ 
pathy and kindly feeling. Temper is one of the 
expressions of genei'al character, and is one of its best 
tests. When, therefore, it is observed that Kristo Das-^ 
Pal W4VS a man of uniformly unruffled temper in private 
as well as public life, let not the fact be hurriedly 
passed over as a casual or insignificant phenomenon. 
The settled serj^nity of his soul was expressive of the 
whole man ; it was the most important feature of his 
character. It played the most important part in his 
life. It was that more than anything else which made 
liim a leader of men. His intellectual attainments 
and abilities, and the favourable circumstances in 
Nvhioh he WHS placed, would all have failed to give him 
iufluence in society if he had been fidgety, intolerant, 
aiul ready to break a lance ou the least provocation. 
A smooth temper is not one of the virtues for 
which the people of this country are remarkable. 
Indians are a great deal more sensitive, irritable, 
and explosive in behaviour tlian people of the 
west The lowest classes in all countries arc very 
much the samcf; but the cultivated and rei^etabie 
cI^scH in India, less accustomed to toleration, free 


celticism, and individual liberty than the corresponding 
classes in England, are more prone than they to take 
<3%htest contradiction. This is one of 
06 i?easons why ofganisation does not succeed as well 
iti^ Indl^. 64] it. does to England, and why so many 
clever and educated ne^tives of India have failed to ac* 
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quire a social iuHuence like that of Knsto Das. Never 
was the sobriety of Kristo Das Pal more strikingly 
manifested than when the legislative measure nick¬ 
named the Ilbert Bill was under consideration. That 
.jvas a time when almo.st the whole country was in a 
state of frenzy. Englishmen and Indians were alike 
conviilse<l ; they dealt haiul blows at each other and 
won hi listen to no comj>romise. Most of them uttered 
words which probably they now regret, and even in 
the Council chamber language was used/some of which, 
at the present day, can hardly l>e read without a 
blush. Kristo Das Pal was probably the only con¬ 
spicuous man who maintained his balance. HLs speech 
delivered in the Legislative Council with reference to 
the Bill must for ever remain a model of sober, 
dignified language, clothing the most exalted ideas 
of statesmanship and the most fervent sentiments 
of loyalty. Mr. Mark by, late a Judge of the High 
Court, Calcutta, thus wrote about him after his death: 

I believe that in himself he represented that feeling 
which he so well expressed in Council on the 9th of 
March 1883, which I have now before me, and when ho 
expresses confidonce in the ultimate justice of England, 
notwithstanding the regrettable events that were then 
passing around him. It required some courage to ex¬ 
press that confidence at that moment, and the one 
solitary satisfaction that one can derive from the 
struggle of the past year is that it drew forth suchr 
expressions of feeling. That struggle must be renewed 
a^aiti and again, until the principle is established 
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which we theu fought for, and so long as there are men 
like Kristo Das Fai who will carry on the struggle 
in liis spirit, I am not afraid of any evil consequen¬ 
ces.” Mr: Markby here looks at the si)eech in its 
political aspect; but it is important in another aspect, 
namely as evidence of the temper and the general 
habits of thought of Kristo Das Pah 

Kristo Das Pal’s undisturbed equanimity, bis mode¬ 
ration, his quietness, instead of being admired, used 
to be condemned, by a large number of his country¬ 
men. Educated natives of India, especially the young 
men among them, found Kristo Das’s temperate 
critidsm of public measures a little too ** slow.” He 
could not keep pace with their intellectual nish. Uis 
performances were much too tame for the youthful 
section of this emotional people. Week after week he 
disappointed impetuous young men by bis sobriety. If 
any person had attacked him In a newspaper, if Gov¬ 
ernment had introduced any objectionable measure, if 
a public oiOftcer bad violated his duty, sanguine people < 
would expect Kristo Das to put forth his whole 
strength and demolish the obnoxious man or measure 
in furious etyl^; and when they found that ignored 
all pt^rsonal attacks on himself and assumed a calm, 
J^icial tone in dealing with public topics, they were 
oil disappointed, and some were provoked by his 
weakness they chose to call it. Kristo Das knew 

Ms iiKHieration made him unpopular amongst 

a certain class, that several of his readers wanted 

' ' » 

more ^ fife ” in his writings; but tp please an^ 
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body he never descended to declamation. His sense 
of justice and his large worldly experience made 
him careful in his estimate of men and things, lie 
knew how public men were liable to be misjudged, 
bow easy it was for false reports to originate and to 
spr^d, how difficult it was to discover the real nature 
and the ultimate consequences of public measures, and 
how the views of men might be influenced by personal 
considerations. Without being a political philosopher 
he knew too well the laws of political life to be dis¬ 
mayed by the casual utterances, liowever unjust or 
unwise, of a single statesman, or by the enactment 
of a single law, however ill conceived. A man who 
is merely literary is apt to think that the fate of 
nations and empires depends wholly on writings and 
speeches. When such a man takes up a newspaper 
and reads a speech or an essay which he considers 
to be mischievous, he feels that unless he writes a 
reply the country will perish. He is excited; and he 
writes his reply with the earnestness of the patriotic 
soldier fighting for his country. His writing must l»o 
impassioned. The shrewd, practical man of the world, 
on the contrary, knows that the destinies of the world 
do not depend on leading articles and Government 
Resolutions. Nations and institutions die hard; they 
can bear a great deal of stupid doctoring. In this coun¬ 
try, especially, where there is no continuity of Goveni- 
inent or pi^ioy, there is little cause <ji alarm, however 
dangerous tha present symptoms may appear to be. 
A particular ruler may l>e reactionary, but his rule 
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IB short-lived and there need not be fear of permanent 

mischief. Kristo Das was a hopeful politician. He 

had confidence in the justice of the English Govern- 
■« 

inent and in the elasticity of tlie Indian people. He 
believed that, somehow or other, matters would settle 
themselves in the right way, and there was no use 
being in a hurry or being excited. Ho did his work 
of criticism in a (piiet, sensible spirit fi*om day to day, 
fully believing^that the best arguments would ulti¬ 
mately win the day. 

The men wlio were provoked by tlie moderation 
of Kristo Das did not hesitate to attribute to him a 
want of independence. They thought that Kristo 
Das abstained from trenchant criticism of public mea- 
suros because he was anxious not to offend the officials. 
The charge is absolutely unfoiinded. Kristo Das di<l 
criticise public measures in the most vigorous way, and 
all officials knew him to be an uncompromising con¬ 
troversialist. He abstained from personal attacks, and 
he never imputed motives. He criticised measures as 
measures. Personal attacks are always more vigorous 
and exciting than the logical dissection of Bills, 
Minutes and Besolutions; but Kristo Das oo^ld never 
persuade himself to be vigorous at the expense of honesty 
fair play. Sir Steuart Bayley is not the only 
^ffietal who bears testimony to his independence. Sir 
Kiehard Temple writes* : Among the Hative members 
[of the Bengal Ijegislative Council] the most useful 


* And 0»ent«of Titm In p, 
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in my time was Kristo Das Pal, and if there was such 
a thing as the functions of a legitimate ofiposition, they 
were ordinarily exercised by him. Tlie proceedings 
being conducted in English he was a good speaker, 
with a very correct pronunciation, and more fluency 
than most Englishmen ; as a debater, too, he was 
reacly and acute. He was, on the whole, next after 
Sir Madfaava Rao, the best-informed Indian whom 1 
have ever known; his assistance in le^slation was 
really valuable; and in public aflTair^ he had more 
force of character than any Native of Bengal. He 
belonged to a caste below that of Brahmin and was 
the editor of the Hindoo Patriot newspaper, published 
in English. This paper was the organ of the Bengal 
Eemindars, and was in the main sustained by them, 
but it had a large circulation otherwise both among 
Europeans and Natives, being conducted with inde¬ 
pendence, loyalty and learning.’' 

Kr. James Boutledge speaks* in plainer terms : “The 
Government acknowledged his rare merit No Govern¬ 
ment could ever buy his eloquence, which was both con¬ 
spicuous and practical, or divert him in the least from the 
patli marked out by his conviction.^ That Kristo Das 
Pal was independent, must be ackowledged by those 
who had watched his movements carefully. He was' 
not a man of feeble convictions; he was full of earnest¬ 
ness. Hts modersdSi tone was the result of his anxious 
-— -----» 

* tn a letter addnesed to the Mercurif amt Tinmi 

under date Gloitceflter, August 19,1864. 
r 
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desire tQ be just. He wa,^ porspn^Uy u^quajiptpd wHb 
many h}gU uflicials of lus day aod know they aod 
their aeth^ns i¥ere very c^ten misiiadeirstped. Wbep 
he came to sit iu jodgmeut oyer them h® wfts carefuJ 
to see that they had a fair trial. He haj^peped tp 
know very oftep the facts which would put him ip aP 
attitude of sympathetic criticism, and kuowipg aU the 
grouuds of defemjc he could pot he kepu ip his Attack, 
It is ignorance which sharpens the edge of oritioism. 
Correct oriticiim must be well-iuformed* but such 
criticism is disagreeably sober to the impulsive student 
of polities J smart, sensational oriticisin is highly priaed 
by the majority of readers* aud such criticism derives 
its maip strength from ignorance, g^dsto JJas Pal 
studied every important public question SO thoroughly 
in all its ^pocts, he knew so much of the men who 
decided the fate of questions* that be pould not, like 
the mob, take always the most uncharitable view of 
men and measures, or judge them only ly appearances. 
Added tp this superior acquaintance with men and 
affairs^ there were the sense of justice and the haWt 
of self-oontrol which accoimted for that moderation 
which reckless pities called half-hemrtedness^ spd which 
they attributed to a want pf independence- Si*“ Richard 
%i;thi late Chief Justice of the High Court of Cal- 
^ cutt% obaeryed^ with truth; " To my mindj. R was one 
remnrhahle trait in this man^ the * womMbl tact, the 
|«ati^ce and the temper which he displayed und^ th® 

"'■"■■"I- ' —r- . . 1 r .. .■■'!■■ . . . 

♦ the Pahlie Meting qf.Jfmuary 10, IffP, 
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most trying circumstances. However keenly he may 
have felt, however vigorously or elo<tuently he may 
have defended his owm position in any matter, he 
could speak and write on the most burning questions 
in the Council Chamber or in his journal, with an 
amount of good temper, and fairness, and moderation 
which was an example to all public men.’* Not imbe¬ 
cility, indifference, or servility, but a strong sense of 
justice, a calm, judicial temperament, a capacity and a 
readiness to ascertain facts and judgJ upon evidence, 
were the true reasons of his moderation. Never in the 
whole course of his public life was Kristo Das found to 
be a trimmer. Not a single instance could be found 
where he made an ignominious attempt to sell his 
conscience. In 1877 when the title of Rai B^diadur 
was conferred^ on Kristo Das Pal, he acknowledged 
the bondur in the following terms in the Hindoo 
Patriot: “We are not a little surprised to find our 
owu name among the Rai Bahadurs. If we may 
be allowed to be light-hearted on such a solemn sub¬ 
ject, may we ask what dire offence did we commit, 
for which this punishment was reserved for us. We 

have no ambition for titular distiu^tions. 

We are’ certainly grateful to the Government for this 
token of appreciation and approbation of our services, 
but if we had had a voice in the matter, we would have 
craved the permission of our kind and generous rulers 
to leave us alone aud unadorned, following the foot¬ 
steps of those honored, illustrious Englishmen, by whose 
side we are but pigmies, who have preferred to remain 
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without a handle to their names.’’ Dr. Johnson would 
scarcely have written anything more saucy than this. 
The more we look into the details of the life of Kristo 
Das, the more we are convinced that independence, 
rather tlian the want of it, was his chief characteristic. 
It is prohiibly not to be wonderetl at that among his 
bitterest detractors were men who were themselves 


remarkable for meanness. As they knew nothing of 
the men and events they discussed, as they had no re* 
putation to losi, as they had something to gain by a 
display of savagery, they could write fiercely, and fancy 
they were exhibiting independence. Placed in res¬ 
ponsible situations, vesteil with power and dignity, 


brought into intimate personal relations with high 
officials, they would have sunk into the lowest depths 
** If they bore ill will to an^ ofiicial they 

would expect Kristo Das to rate him severely, and 


if he refused to satisfy their grudge they would begin 
to bear ill will to Kristo Das himself, and chaige 
him with want of independence. Several of them 


in accusing him of various imaginary faults acted 
like the Athenian who voted for the ostracism of 


Aristides- because he was tired of hearing him calied 
The Just; some others became his enemies‘^because 
he could find no appointments for them. There 

have been respectable men who sysietnatically cringed 

' '<1 * 

to him to secure appointments or futrodtictiohs to 
nfi^ials, and who, when their object failed, , as syste* 
maticall^ reviled him. His colleagues on the UiinicliMd 
Board - and;: in the. Legislative Councils admired his 
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iiidepeDdence, but the lickspittles and turncoats uf 
society, the fashionable idlers who seek appointments 
and do not deserve them, the lire-eaters who revel in 
brutality, were rcad}^ to charge him with weakness 
and subserviency. In his later days his position was 
soJiigh and his influence in society so great that 
instead of his courting official favour there was reason 
for the highest officials to seek his support. At the 
present moment the men who are high^ enough to dis> 
pense with the patronage of a Municipal Oliairmau are 
extremely scarce. 

Tenacity of purpose was one of Kristo Das’s lead¬ 
ing characteristics, and it was remarkable all the more 
by reason of its rarity among Bengalees. Impatience, 
desultoriness, J^ghtiness, are among the chief defects of 
the Beingalee character. Scarcely any Bengalee except 
Kristo Das Pal could have edited a journal for twenty- 
three consecutive years with unabated energy and worked 
for an association for about the same period. Men work 
steadily in their trade or profession, to earn a liveli¬ 
hood and to become rich. Practice of the trade or 
piofession, after some experience, becomes mechanical, 
and does^ not make fresh demands on energy or origin¬ 
ality ; it hardly exercises the feelings at all. Devotion 
to the service of the public has seldom any permanent 
charms for ^he Bengalee. It may attract him in 
his youth, but he soon gives it up. Love of money 
increases with age. It is not considerations of money 
alone which withdraiw a man from such work as 
that of the journalist The work itself proves to* 
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be dull and tedious. It baa very little of perfional 
intere^si luit; its results are too remote. Tbe journal¬ 
ist or the secretary, after twenty years of a^tatioti, may 
see one little idea accomplished. It is not everybody 
that can trust to time and the medicating force 
of nature; but Kristo Das had learnt to work 
and wait. Through good report and evil, under all 
conditions of health, amid all fluctuations of domestic 
peace, in every ]9hase and variety of circumstance^ he 
worked on, boldly and steadily, clinging to the post 
he had chosen early in life. He never made any eflbrt 
to get rid of bis troubles and seek a smoother life. 
He rejected offers of Government Service. He took 
interest in his work and retained bis youthful zeal and 
energgr to the last. Many men of abilities have had 
their prospects marred by sheer fidgetiness; Kristo 
Das was saved by his steadiness. A great deal of his 
success in life which is erroneously attributed to his 
intellectual superiority, was really due to bis regulated 
temper and his steady-pulling diligence.” He was 
no mere sheet-lightning but could “ condense hiniself 
into thunderbolts.” 

Ei^lishmen may find some difficulty in appfl^iating 
Kxisto Das*8 labours as a journalist He was no mete 
** editor ” in the sense in which men are “ ecKtors ” of 
Engli^ journals. He was the whole “ gtaff ” of hie 
pap^4 The English editor only edits the contribu* 
iioiis of other people, but Kristo Das, like many othet 
Indian journalists, had no regular contributors to 
aid him, and wrote nearly the whole of Ids paper. 
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ohly sUght ftihrd as^Btanc^. Even 

as a ydung man be bad tbe whole brnbt 6f tho 
laboh# tbvt^wn ti($on him. When the paper was placed 
in bts hands, it was undeirStood that sohie men would 
help him if)/ his editorial work, bnt these inen after 
giving him btful assistance for a short time left him 
to take care of himself. At ho period of his life did 
he get ari^ assistance wotth the name. In his later years, 
when his health was breaking down, he used to com¬ 
plain of want of support. Mr. B. M. ^lalabari* bears 
the following testimony: “ We saw neatly three years 
ago that the Patriot Was being sadly overworked. We 
more than once heard him deplore the want of co¬ 
operation from amongst the educated class, as he sat 
oil the ftoOr scribbling his articles oh the palm of his 
hand,*’ tliat is, of course, on paper resting on the 
palm of his band. How many English editors are 
ready to work under such conditions ? Yet the articles 
he wrote were not, as regarils practical sense and logical 
reasoning, inferior to the articles which appear in 
English johrnals. Members of the “educated class*’ 
very often succeed in educating thomselves into a 
complete inactivity. It is only a fevr* who are able 
or willing to write; and they are greatly overworked. 
Kristo Has had not only to write his paper unaided, 
but to write all documents for the British Indian As- 
sociatkni, and to write minutes as a member of the 
Legislative Ootinciis and of the committees on which 


* in Uie Indian 27Ui July 1884* 
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lie might have had to sit He wrote petitions for 
men who came to him with grievances. He was one 
of the active workers of society and not one of that 
degVadecl class which seeks to acquire literary fame by 
employing the brains of others. Englishmen are hardly 
aware of the number of literary impostors in native 
Indian society. To pose as an orator by reproducing 
a speech committed to memory is a traditional kind 
of imposture which, if not sanctiHed, seems to have 
been condoned, by the usage of almost every country; 
but where a man delivers a speech composed by some¬ 
body else, or professes to be the author of a book or 
dther writing wltich is not his own, he perpetrates a 
fraud which it is difficult to excuse. There are res- 
{lectable natives of Bengal, who have earned a cheap 
j’eputatioh by committing fraud of this description. 
S^hrewd, well-informed Bengalees, of whom, however, 
the number is very small, ai*e not misled by shams; 
Imt Englishmen are very often deceived. Men have 
been known to get appointments upon the strength 
of literary productions not their own; and even in 
the Legislative Councils men have been known to 
shine with lionpwed lustre. It is not long, however, 
that a sham can exist undetected. If the literary 
cheat is foolish enough to write much or speak often, 
he is sure to be found out. The existence ci amldtious 
fools throws tipon the capable members of Aoetety, 
espepifdly upon such as are of an obliging natule^ a 
loige aniount of work in addition to tliek own. Kristo 
Das hmJ been brought up in habits of stiicti literary 
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honesty. His youthful exercises in speaking and 
writing may have been good or they may have been 
bad, but Ihey were his. No journalist can impose 
upon people for any appreciable length of time, for 
a journalist has to write so much. that his real merits 
as a writer cannot long remain concealed. Nor can 
a* debater rely upon other men’s eloquence or his 
own memory, for he cannot anticipate with precision 
the arguments which he will have to answer. 

The manner in which Kristo Das Pal condiieted 
his journal gave evidence not only of his versatility 
and habits of industry but also of intellectual powers 
of a veiy definite character. He was the only native 
of India who could make figures interesting; he was 
one of the very few natives of India w'ho could master 
^ complicated subject in all its details. The faculty 
of analysing, comparing and digesting, he possessed 
in a highly developed form. He was at his best, 
not so much in discussing general principles as in 
dealing with the details of a large measure. The 
quickness w*ith which he mastered facts and dis¬ 
covered their bearing upon one another, the com¬ 
prehensiveness of his survey, the readiness with which 
he to<dc advantage of the weakness of his adversary, 
all marked out Kristo Das as a man of singular 
power and tact. The a priori style of argument he 
never cared to employ. The intellectual characteristics 
of Hurrish Chunder Mukerjea were somewhat differ¬ 
ent from those of Kristo Das Pal. Hurrish was steeped 
iu the moral and political philosophy of Beutham 
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and had acquired his method,—** fche xnethnd of 
detail ” 'wliieh breaks up a whole into (>arts, resolves 
the al>stract into the concrete, dissects the meaning* 
of wordS) phrases and formulae, and makes them coH' 
form to the facts, relations and distinctions which 
exist in life and nature. The articles written in his 
Itappiest style were those in which he dealt with general 
principles of government, with the rights and duties of 
sovereign and subject, and of Zemindar and ryot, with 
the moral aspects of conquest and annexation, with the 
claims of individual liberty, with the despotism of influ¬ 
ential persons or classes, and with the rationale of petial 
laws. Armed with the destructive weapons of Jeremy 
Bentham, and, for construction, furnished with the 
utilitarian principle and its deductions, he approached 
put^c questions in a consistent attitude and dealt 
with them in an effective way. His strength lay in 
the new revelation. His cast of thought was Beu- 
thamic. , The faculty of Kristo Das was of a different 
ortler. His store of general principles was small; be 
had no philosophy at his back. Nor was there the 
same occaaion in his day to discuss general principles 

as therei was m the days of HutVisht Some of the 
. * * 
mast important principleB had been already establish¬ 
ed; and Her Majesty’s Gracious Proclamation of 1858 
ra«urked the commencement of a hew poetical era in 
India. Kristo Das was unequal to an abstract dis^ 
cue^oH:; as a writer be was distinctly inferior to Hur- 
rish Ghun^r; in dealing with a large mass of de¬ 
tails^ in iUtndling practical sclieines and measures and 
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systems^ he was distinctly superior. If Hurrish was 
a jurist, Kristo Das was a practical statesTnan. Hut< 
rish was mainly destnrctive, Kristu Das cotild not only 
demolish a political measure, but substitute one in 
its place. 

As regards these intellectual characteristics Kristo 

M * 

Das stands absolutely unrivalled in Bengal There 
have l>eei) good writers, good speakers, ingenious critics 
in Bengal; there have been lawyers, doctors, matbc- 
inaticians, asceticvS and devotees; Imt there has never 
been a man who has displayed, in anything like the 
same measure as Kristo Das, the power of master¬ 
ing complicated systems of administration and volu¬ 
minous documents dealing with details of political life*. 
The indin»try which acquired facts and the memory 
which retained them were remarkable but were not 
exceptional; other men have employed those powers 
in other directions. An Anglo-Indian newspaper* ob- 
seived with perfect tnith, though in an ungracious 
way, that Kristo Das “ was never ashameil to be practi¬ 
cal The glorious fiast of Aryavarta, or the freedom 
awaiting her did not divert him from the common¬ 
place details of the business, whatever it was, that 
lie had in hand, and the paper which he conducted 
was consequently quite on a diHerent footing from 
any other journal of its class in ite treatment of public 
subjects. It was the same quality which secured him 
his success in private life as in public.” Kristo Das 


* Tki Pwfwert Sdth July, 1884. 
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hardly ever wrote upon a subject unless he hod 
acquainted himself with all its details and matured 
his judgment upon it He was differently constituted 
from those journalists who are not staggered hy want of 
information, and who can hammer out a single fact or 
idea into a long and rhetorical leading article. He had 
nothing in common with those youthful philosophers 
who, in their contributions to the vernacular magazines 
of Bengal, dismiss in a few lines whole systems of 
thought and summarily settle the gravest problems of 
life and mind. 

While one is bound to admire the talent which 
enables a man to write a journal all by himself and 
to study difficult political topics, one cannot admit 
that the vsprk of the journalist gives the roost wholesome 
exercise to the mind. Work such as that of Kristo 
Das slowly kills the body and the mind; it is an 
miormotts drain on the energies. It does not develop; 
it exhausts. It allows no leisure, and thus takes away 
(Hic large class of opportunities for reflection and re- 
search. It ties the mind down to the topics of the 
day, however insignificant, and offers scant fficilities 
for attending to subjects of permanent inteiy^t. The 
work of Kristo Das was especially arduous and 
fatiguing ; but it is necessary to observe that all 
regular journalistic work tends ultimately to injure the 
higher faculties of the worker. Intellectually, the 
joufilaH^ lives frond hand to mouth. He does not 
know to>^fty what he will write to-morrow, unless the 
tojHcs el the day involve some great question of prin^* 
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ciple. £jich day brings its own work ; the day passesi 
and its que.stions are swept into oblivion. All jbiima- 
listic work» therefore, is more or less of a desultory 
character. Results are not commensurate with labour. 
The journalist takes several days to read a Report; he 
reviews it in a clever leading article. The article is 
admired. Next day the Report and the article are for¬ 
gotten, and something else has to be written. In other 
words, there is great waste of power. What is the good of 
putting down the soundest ideas in the best language, 
if neither the ideas nor the language will aiTest atten¬ 
tion for more than a- day ? An article, however good, 
cannot be published in one and the same newspaper 
from day to day or week to week ; nobody will read 
it mere than once. Yet the article may contain truths 
good for all time, and may be more valuable than many 
a book which is to be found in men’s libraries. To 
write a good leading article is to bury good thoughts 
and good language in an obscure corner and to abandon 
air chance of their resurrection. Therefore, there is 
very little incentive to exert one’s highest powers to 
write an article for a*newspaper; if the powers are 
exercised, they are almost wasted. The mind has to 
skip from subject to subject and is not allowed to dwell 
permanently on the subject in which it is most interested. 
There is another evil. If the mind has already dis¬ 
charged its ideas upon a particular subject in one or 
two articles, there is nothing left to write upon that 
subject; and yet the exigencies of journalism some¬ 
times require that something should be written for 
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Homa length of time. A man cannot create ideas 
whenever he likes, and if he is compelled to write when 
he has' nothing worth writing, his writing must be 
indi^erenti The journalist, tied down to current top¬ 
ics, and compelled, at all risks and hazards, to write 
something upon some subjects in some fixed time, is 
subjected to a species of intellectual and moral de¬ 
terioration which, though it may not be noticed by 
others, must be felt by himself if he is at all intro¬ 
spective. There are men, however, who are more in¬ 
terested in current topics than in anything else, and 
Kristo Bas was probably one of such men. Unless he 
really liked his work he could not liave persisted in 
it so long and done it so well. He threw himself into 
it with his whole might. His admirers may be in¬ 
clined to regret that so much talent and industry 
should have been consumed by mere journalism, but 
when we remember that he himself enjoyed journalis¬ 
tic life and complained only of being overworked, 
we need hardly be sorry that he turned his energies 
in the dir^tion he did. The qiuintUy of work he 
had to do was too much for a single individual, but 
the natuTe of bhis work 'did not evidently ^pear. un¬ 
suitable to him. Difference in quantity, however, is 
material The work of an English journalist who 
simply guides shapes and selects, may not be exhaust¬ 
ing or demoralising, and may indeed be bracing. The 
fini^isk pi^ is probably the best in the world. A 
great dec4 admirable work is done, precisely because 
there are so many competent men to do it. Tlie work 
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in weU tiono, p<iul the men are uot killed ; but in India 
ciren instances are different, 

The dbitinguiahed career of Kri^ito Das Pal is a 
strange eommentary on the judgment of nniitfiess 
pronounced upon him by Mr, Latour, District Judge of 
Tvrenty*four Ferganas, Mr, Datonr has been forgotten^ 
or he'is remembered only as the odicial who dismissed 
Kristo Das; and the young man who was deemed 
incompetent to be a translator in Mr. Latour’s Court 
lived to be one of the greatest men of the country. 
The memory of Kristo Das will be cherished not only 
by Indians but also by a large class of Englishmen, 
There is no reason to wonder, howeveri This is not 
the only instance illustrative of the irony of fate by 
whkh men rebuked for incompetence in early life have 
proved themselves to l»e men of rare gifta It is not easy 
to read a human being correctly. Men whose ideas 
have been narrowed by the exclusive pursuit of some 
one hind of work are especially unht to form true 
judgments of the intellectual worth of persona The 
mere lawyer is apt to think that the best lawyers are 
the greatest of men, and that he who cannot oonstrvie 
a deed must be. a fool, The bureaucrat takes fami¬ 
liarity wHh the oiHoe routine to be the true test 
of ability; the writer sets store on powers of writing, 
the speaker on powers of speaking. The poet cannot 
excuse one who is not imaginative, the philosopher has 
no patiencje with one who ia not reflective, The ton* 
dency oi the average critic is to think well of no 
man who is not, in some way or other, an image of 
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the critic himself. It is only by a broads liberal 
culture, a large experience of men and the world, and, 
above idl, by a consciousness of lus imperfections, 
that a i^n can take a correct-view of types of intellect 
and character different from his own. 

Intellectual powers like those of Kristo Das mature 
very slowly, are not developed by mere academic edu¬ 
cation, and are imperfectly tested by competitive 
examinations. Worldly experience and the world's 
work bring them out and develop them. I'hey are of 
the nature of talent rather than genius They work 
upon materials as they come and not upon a per¬ 
manent stock of principles. Kristo Das mastered 
his subjects in the same way as: a lawyer masters the 
facts of a*i3ase. He displayed great industry, method, 

ft 

and powers of reasoning. When hts work was done he 
dismissed the facts from his memory. The minute 
which he wrote as a member of the Text-Book Com-. 
mittee, was the result not of any ideas permanently 
cherished, or any knowledge accumulated louf^ ago, but 
of special preparation. When lie was appointed a 
member of the Committee he took up his work as a 
lawyer takes up his brief. He studied his sul^ect 
thoroughly and wrote an excellent minute upon it; but 
there is nothing to show that his interest in it was 
abiding and that he treasured up in his memory the 
conclusions at which he had arrived. The capacity of the 
mind to throw off something of its load whenever one 
pleat^, is jprolbably one of the es^ntial elements of the 
temper of the journalist, the lawyer, imd the statesman. 
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Too close an interest in any one subject, or in any parti¬ 
cular group of facts, is an obstacle to tbe study of another 
subject and another group of facts. The motto of the 
practical man whose work changes from day to day is: 
“Sufficient unto the day is the work thereof.” He must 
not brpod too intently on the past, must not trouble him¬ 
self with what might have been done, or what has been 
done anri cannot be undone. He must take things as 
they come, and be content to “ let the dead past bury 
its dead.” One of the commonest exclamations of 
Kristo Das useu be; “ Let by-gones be by-gones.” 
He obviously acted in the spirit of that exclamation 
throughout ln.s life; otherwise, he would not have been 
a successful journalist. The ability with which he 
opposed the Bengal Tenancy Bill, a-nd the large 
amount of literature he wrote upon it, may lead one to 
think that ho had made a life-long study of the rela¬ 
tions, legal and other, of landlord and tenant. As a 
matter of fact he had not done so. He did indeed 
know a good deal of the land-laws of Bengal, but the 
largest portion of the facts and arguments with which 
lie tiSf.diled ihe policy and the details of the Bengal 
ToLancy B'li was acquired and eiaborftted after the 
Bill had been launched. As a lawyer “reads up” his 
brief when the occasion arise.s, Knsto Das “read up” 
his political subjects as occasion arose. After he had 
finished reading, h‘e was invulnerable. When the occa¬ 
sion passed away and a new occasion arrived, he “ read 
up” the new subject 
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Kiisto I)as might, by traiiiiog, have been fitted to 
l>e a lawyer, but the work which he actually did, de¬ 
luded several qualities and powers which lawyers 
do not «tlways possess. His work was that of a states¬ 
man and a legislator, and he had a breadth of view, 
a love of progfess, an appreciation of popular feel¬ 
ing and popular wants, which are seldom exhibited 
by any practising lawyers but those of the highest 
order. He was a more useful member of the Legislative 
Oouneiis than several of those members who were 
ptt3tesstonai lawyera The fact is not to bo wondered 
at An explanation of it may he found in the 
ibllowing remarks of Edmund Burke : “It cannot 
6sd!i.p6 Observation, that when men are too much con- 
fin*^ to professional and faculty habits, and, as it 
were, inleterate in the recurrent employment of that 
narrow circle, they are rather disabled than qualified 
for whatever depends on the knowledge of mankind, 
on experience in mixed afiBsirs, on a comprehensive 
connected view of the various complicated external 
and internal interests which go to the formation of 
that multifarious thing called a state.” The legis¬ 
lative incapacity of sonm eminent lawyers is thus 
noticed by Macaulay. “Their legal arguments are 
i^Hectual prodigies, abounding with the happiest 
yMil^es and the most refined distinctions. The 
prindplos oi their artntxary sotenoe being once ad¬ 
mit!^, the statute-book and the reports b^ng ciioe 
astnmed as the foundations of reasoning, these men 
must be allowed to be perfect masters of logic. But 
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if a question arisen as to the postulates on which 
their whole system rests, if they are called upon to 
vindicate the fundamental maxims of that system 
which they have passed their lives in studying, these 
very men often talk the language of savages or of 
children. Those who have listened to a man of this 
class in his own court., and who have witnessed the 
skill with which he analyses and digests a vast mass 
of evidence, or reconciles a crowd of precedents which 
at first sight seem contradictory, scarcely know him 
again when a few hours later, they hear him speak on 
the otheiF side of We8tminstei;Hall in his capacity of 
legislator. They can scarcely believe that the paltry 
quirks which are faintly heard through a storm of 
coughing, and which do not impose on the plainest 
country gentleman, can proceed from the same sharp 
and vigorous intellect which had excited their ad- 
miration under the same roof, and on the same day.” 

Practice of an art tends to have a narrowing effect on 
the mind, and the tendency can only be resisted by a 
liberal course of study and by an intimate acquaintance 
wdth different modes of life and different phases of 
opinion. The assumptions upon which the rules of art 
are founded, require to be constantly tested, if the 
mind is to be saved from being purely mechanical in 
its operations. A liberal education and the practice of 
some particular art or arts, are« in a large ninnber of 
oases, antagonistic mental exercisea' A few minds of 
extraordinary powers may be equally skilled in master- 
ii^ and exploring general principles, and in practically 
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applying rules; but the law which applies to the 
largest portion of mankind seems to be this, that the 
minds w^ch revel in general principles, which take 
extensive ^tir^eys, which examine and criticise things 
establish^, are not the minds which can excel in work 
of the mechanical sort, and conversely, the minds 
which have been trained to <lo work according to a 
routine, and which have never looked beyond a limited 
range, are apt to lose plasticity and to be unfit to deal 
with principles. The exigencies of social life demand 
that men should practise some art or other; and one 
of the conditions of the^ intellectual and the incral pro* 
gross of society is that men should receive some mea¬ 
sure of liberal education. Liberal education and tech¬ 
nical. education are supplementary to each other i they, 
to some extent, aid each other; but let it not be for¬ 
gotten that they mainly tend to conflict with each 
other. The processes of narrowing and enlaiging must 
be essentially conflicting. Each man must determine 
for himself how much of each kind of education he 
should receive^ and what special form of each he should 
acquire. 

It is commonly said that intellectual work of an pri* 
gii^l chaivu^ter is not done in India because no man 
concentrates attention upon any particular subject, and 
r^hvevy man fritters away his eneigyin a valioty of pur¬ 
suits That litlde or no original work is done in India 
is 1^0/ but Jlie fact is not,to be explampd merely 
b|^"tbe unwise dtstrlbution of men's enmgtea In 
order that 4here may be original work in a country 
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it is necessary that there should be men of creative 
power, it is necessary that those men should master 
the existing Icnowledge in those departments of 
thought and learning which they hope to enrich, and 
lastly, it is necessary that the conditions of life in the 
country, and the private circumstances of the men, 
should be favourable to original thought and research. 
Mr. Sully in his essay on * Genius and Precocity’ 
observes “ Genius, as the etymology of the word sug¬ 
gests, is essentially a native quality. A truly great 
man is born such. This means that he is created with 
a strong and overmastering impulse to a definite form 
of origination. And hence he commonly gives a clear 
indication of this bent in the first years of life. On 
the other hand, actual production presupposes other 
conditions as well. It implies, for example, a certain 
amount of physical vigour, a posscission which many 
a son of genius has had to do without in the early 
years of life. Not only so: production on any con- 
sitlerable scale requires opportunity and leisure. And 
here the external circumstances become a matter of 
importance, as serving to further or to delay the pro¬ 
cess of achievement. For though it m&y be true that 
in the end real genius proves itself irresistible in its 
instinctive striving towards creation, every reader of 
gr^t men’s biography knows that parental disappro¬ 
bation, aided by the necessity of living, from which 
even the most gifted of mortals is not exempt, has in 


* If'inetwnth Cmturyf Juns 1660 . 
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a large numl>er of instances greatly retarded the pro* 
cess of production and the attainment of distinction.’’ 

It is difficult to say i^hether creative geniuses are or 
are not born in India, but before men can discover, 
they must know all tliat has been discovere<l already, 
and it is certain that in India no men ever acquire 
such a complete knowledge of an}^ subject. The pre¬ 
vailing system of education is not favourable to such 
acquisition. Lastly, the conditions of life in India are 
not favourable to original work. Specialisation of 
study is not the only thing wanting in India to lead 
to original work. In one sense we have great special¬ 
isation. One of the prevailing evils in this country 
Ls that, as a rule, lawyers know little besides law, 
physicians t know little besides medicine. In other 
words, the tendency is for all education to be narrow, 
mechanical, one-sided. It is a mistake to suppose that 
to checlr versatility will necessarily promote thorough¬ 
ness. There are, no doubt, men who kill originality 
by a multiplicity of pursuits; there are others who 
have no originality but are fitted to know something 
of a great many things; there are others again who 
can lie original hnd versatile at the same tipie. Xet 
us, therefore, by all means invite men to concentration 
of energy; but let us not delude ourselves into the 
tielief that narrowjiess invariably leads to concentra¬ 
tion. Superficiality is bad ; but superficiality in many 
subjects is better than superficiality in a dingle subject. 
Most geniuses are not versatile ; for preponderance of 
one faculty tends to dwarf the others. There is psy* 
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chological warrant, therefore, for the proposition that 
genius is to madness allied, for sanity means not only 
tlie possession of all human faculties in a certain mea¬ 
sure, but a proper balancing of th em, a harmonious 
irorking of them all. Versatile men very seldom do 
original work which deserves to be remembered. A 
man wdio is versatile is, from a certain point of view, 
unfortunate. He cannot tie himself down to a parti¬ 
cular subject, and, unless he is a man of extraordinary 
gifts, cannot come to be regarded as an authority on 
any. 

Judged by European standards, Kristo Has Pafs 
acquirements were small. What he could really boast 
of was not knowledge but critical power, not intel¬ 
lectual possession but a certain intellectual habit 
The largest portion of his knowledge was political. 
He was well acquainted with the history of Indian 
legislation and administration; and he had a fair 
knowledge of English politics. In other words, he 
was fairly well equipped for his prac|;ical work as 
a journalist and as a member of the Legislative 
Councils; but he did not stand on the same intel¬ 
lectual level as the best educated li^iglishmen. He 
had no * varied culture; he did not live a wholly 
intellectual life. In the lives of the great * men of 
Europe, their correspondence occupies a prominent 
place. The letters that a man writes to his friends, 
illustrate his character, his views, his tastes, his 
habits of thought. They give us very often a more 
complete and accurate view of him than the work 
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which l>e transacts before the eyes of tiie world Kristo 
Das’s biographer would find it difficult to discover any 
letters which are wprth publishing. Nearly all his 
letters r^lAte to purely personal and private matters ; 
and what is true of him in this respect is probably true 
of every other Bengalee, however great. The concerns 
which are uppermost in the mind of the Bengalee, are 
tlie concerns of the existence of himself and of those 
in wiiom he is interested. Questions of literature, 
pliiiosophy and science he may discuss on occasions ; 
political topics may, when they are fresh, slightly sti¬ 
mulate his energy.; but such questions and topics have 
no real hold of his mind. He puts them on and 
puts them off at his pleasure ; they are only a holiday 
costume. Kristo Das Pal was more absorbed in public 
life than any other Bengalee, but even he bad not 
aliandoned himself to politics. A man’s letters show 
the range and depth of his interests. Kristo Das 
hardly ever felt himself called upon to write about 
politics in Kis letters; and amongst Bengalees he coulil 
find few correspondents to whom political letti^rs coulJbe 
appropriately written. An educated Bengalee may k^iow 
politics, philosophy, or science ; he does not lim it 
Kristo Das had no systematic or organist view of 
life and'nature. He had no Science, nor that unified 
knovrledge called Philosophy. He took the world 
as lie found it and, apparently, never questioned the 
universe he was bom into. Life and d^th, light and 
du^y^ mini^ and matter, apd all the other solemn 
realitleSj w^e to him mere duki, not problems to be 
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investigated. His cast of thought was not philosophi¬ 
cal. He never wondered *‘This is 1.” He had not 
the penetrative glance of the poet or the prophet, 
not the searching spirit of the philosopher or the 
scientist; nor had he the knowledge and the train- 
ing by which he could commence an independent 
study of the everlasting verities about him. Skilled 
in logical fence, fit to guide national counsels, deeply 
imbued with human sympathy, he yet lacked the 
ardour of the true student and W'orker, and never had 
a glimpse of the foundations on \^hich rested his whole 
c«xle of practical morality. He seems to have lived in 
perfect intellectual peace, untroubled by difficulties. 
He did not feel the “ yearning of the pilgrim for Ids 
distant home,” with which the reflective man “ turns 
to the mystery from which he emerged.” In practical 
life, Kristo Das was not found wanting. He dedicated 
his energies to the service of his countrymen, and 
lie could have done no more; but the philosophical 
side of his nature was blank. He had none of the 
illuminating conceptions which a profound study 
of any one department of life or nature gives. 
Whether we study the mechanism of Jthe heavens or 
examine t*he strata of t^e earth, whether we explore 
the laws of energy or observe the phenomena of life 
in its various phases, whether we dissect the laws and 
the languages of nations or compare their religions, 
we reach at last certain generalisations which shape 
our view of nature and determine our duties to 
men. One proof of the correctness of the conclusions 
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tliat have been reached in modern tiines» is, that 
different lines of inquiry have invariably converged to 
the san$e result. Kiisto Das may have learnt some 
of the conclusions, but he does not appear to have 
been acquainted with the facts from which they had 
been obtained, or the methods by which they had been 
reached. There was no sympathy between him and 
Nature. He had no eye for her realms of light, no 
ear for her finer harmonies. Of Man, as of Nature, he 
took no philosophical view. The laws of social growth 
do not appear to have interested him. The history 
of ideas, the history of great movements, the proces¬ 
sion of the ages, never had their proper charm for 
him. Direct practical concerns, the demands of the 
present and the near, fully occupied him. After all, 
it is no serious fault of Kristo Das’s that he was 
not perfect The ideal of perfection is easily conceived, 
never realised. India bad need of a Kristo Das. In 
a country where the philosophical temper is apt 
to degenerate into moody self-consciousness and into 
every variety of religious mysticism, it is well to get 
a man of energy and thorough practical sense, whose 
subjective regards are feeble. Ck>ntemplj|tion , and 
action combined would be the end to sirive for; 
but if we must do without one, we had rather l)e 
unphilosophically active than contemplatively inert. 
Here in India, therefore, defects like those of Kristo pas 
tend to increase^ rather than impair, a man^s usefulness; 
but we must not lower our ideal on grounds of 
expediency. Whatever type of character we may 
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regard as the heroic, this we shall always expect of our 
hero, that he should have taken a comprehensive view 
of Nature and Man, that he should have brought 
himself face to face with the regalities of existence, that 
he should have reasoned out his convictions, and that 
he should have lived according to his conviction.s. 
Kristo Das was a highly intelligent, well trained, 
honest man of the world, who fought political battles 
with strength and boldness, but he never moved out 
of the narrow circle where he was so usefully em¬ 
ployed. He never stood forth as a thinker. He had 
little of originality or brilliance or the spirit of 
the martyr. He had arrived at some sound maxims 
of conduct, but not through the medium of a sound 
philosophy. He realised, as has been pointed out 
already, the earnestness of life; lie had not grown 
weary of it ; but it is doubtful if he had fully ap¬ 
preciated the end of life to be woEK foe its own sake. 
He had closed his Jif/rou, not opened his Go^tJie. 



CHAPTER VII. 

•POLITICAL IDEAS AND WORK, 

Kristof Das Pal was a leader of public opinion in 
Bengal. The people, or the masses, have no opinion ; 
they are incapable of having any opinion. They 
are not discontented with the administration of the 


country; nor are they pleased with it. Measures of 
Government they regard as the inevitable, irreversible 
decrees of Providence. They never inquire or argue ; 
they always submit. They have no consciousness of 
rights or duties, no consciousness of national exist¬ 
ence. Their permanent attitude is one of helpless 
acquiescence in everything that is. Public opinion 
in this country, therefore, is the opinion, not of 
the whole p^ple but only of the intelligent, the 
respectable, and the educated classes. Whoever leads 
these classes is the leader of public opinion. The 
educated classes, however, do not form a compact 
whole, for they have no bond of union. They are, to a 
large extent, disorganised by personal jealous^. Ktfisto 
Das Pal was not the leader of all the educated natives 
of India, nor yet of all the educated Bengalee!^ He 
Was the recognised leadery<^! the Zemindars and other 
, landholders of Bengal Sevei^l of these gehUemoh Were 
members the British Indian Association. 1?hat is 
the bldest^d the wealthiest PoUtiical 
Bengal fhere la ho doubt that It i 


Assbciatloti In 
r a thqirongb!^ 
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compact body with deOnite aims. It has done a gTeat 
deal of valuable work in the way of criticism, and 
amon^ the reasons of its prosperity and usefulness are 
not only its respectability and the largeness of its 
funds, but its thorough solidarity and the unity of its 
purpose. Other Associations break up, or live languid¬ 
ly, because they .lack cohesion. Their members have 
^ no common ends to attain, no strong personal interest 
in the object of their endeavours. The British Indian 
Association, on the contrary, whatever causes of jeal¬ 
ousy or dissension there may have been in its in¬ 
ternal working, has always lieen Hrm and united in at 
least one object, namely the protection of the Zemin¬ 
dar! interests. It has consequently been better orga> 
nised, and has had more vitality than most other asso¬ 
ciations. It must be admitted that it has displayed 
certain moral qualities the absence of which very often 
proves fatal to organised efforts in this country. In 
allowing Kiisto Das Pal, a man of humble Origin, to 
occupy a prominent place in its constitution, in con¬ 
senting to follow his counsels, and in electing him as 
its representative in the Viceregal Council, the Asso¬ 
ciation esdiibited not only prudence and generosity 
but some of those higher virtues which are essential 
to successful self-government. Beveral associations, 
democratlcsdly constituted, have carried the democra¬ 
tic principle so far as not to itcknowledge any leader. 
Jeatousy, self-assertion, and a crotchety temperament, 
have stood in the way of combined action cjlirepted by 
tlie intelligence of one man; and they have oonsOqumitly 
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been in the position of that very imperfect organism 
which wants a head. Other associations, again, have 
become merged, each in one individual. The^^name of 
an association is used to give weight to views enter* 
tained only by one individual. The British Indian 
Association has been the happy mean between these 
two extremes. Its constitution has been neither one 
of despotism nor one of democracy run mad. 

Kristo Das Pal was fit to be a leader. Political lead¬ 
ership in this country demands certain qualifications 
which are seldom found combined in one individual. 
For some time past social leadership has been known in 
Bengal; for a longer time religious leadership has been 
known. Political life is new to the country; political 
leadership, therefore, is a very recent phenomenon. 
Two men seem to have been acknowledged as political 
leaders in Bengal, namely Ram Gopal Qbose and 
KrUto Das Pal. In order that a man may be a leader 
in this country, it is not enough that he should have 
intellectual and practical qualifications, that he should 
be a good speaker and writer, that he should have 
experience, that he should have sympathy with the 
people, that he should have done useful ^ork. ^ It is 
necessary also that he should have position and Wealth, 
that he should be above a certain age, that he should 
have tact, that he should have infiaence with the 
ofiScials. intellectual and moral qualifications, tact 
and experience, ate conditions of leadership in all 
eountri^ , In India, wealth, position and i^cial 
infiitenc^y are probably the most important condi* 
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tions ; and it is cortain that a man guilty of the 
“ atrocious crime of being young,” even if be were a 
Pitt, wopld scarcely find a hundred persons in the 
country who would cheerfully recognise him as a leader. 
Kam Copal Chose was a man of wealth. Kristo Das 
PaJ, though not known to be rich, was known ^o be a 
man of independent means and to possess great in- 
fiuence witli men of wealth and with the men who 
constitutetl the Government. They both took a pro¬ 
minent part in public affairs; they were both good 
writers and speakers; they both possessed tact, the 
principal elements of which are the art of conciliation 
and the capacity of compromise; and, therefore, when 
they ceased to be young men, according to Indian 
ideas of youth, they came to be accepted as leaders. 
The Irishmen who Hocked to the standard of Grattan 


or O’Connell, the Englishmen who rallied round the 
banners of Cobden and Bright, never cared to enquire 
if their leaders were rich or could secure appoint¬ 
ments for them. In India, those would be the most 
important inquiries. The vital query about a man 
here is, not what he is, or does, or has done, but what 


money he possesses, what money he earns. The 
English are said to be a money-loving people, but even 
they have not carried the worship of wealth so far as 
the modern race of natives of India. If Kristo Das 
had been the edfli^r of a journal represeuting the 
underfed ** educated classes,” and the secretmy to an 
assbeiatibn representing the same classes, then with all 
bis abilities^ hts experience, his zeal, and his public 
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services, he would not have been a leader. In a Euro¬ 
pean country, tl}e man who leads the poorest classes, 
the agriculturists and the artisans, would be one 
of the most conspicuous men in the country. In 
India the very “educated classes” would look with 
contempt on a representative who was not rich or 
influential. 

Kristo Bas FaVs regulated enthusiasm, and his in¬ 
difference to new ideas, were among the causes of his 
popularity. In spite of appearances, there is no radi¬ 
calism in Bengal, there is little of political enthusiasm. 
The enthusiastic speaker is applauded ; the propound¬ 
er .of advanced doctrines of reform is admired for his 
courage and ingenuity. But the temper of the major¬ 
ity of mc4i is despondent; their settled mode of thought 
mainly pessimistic; their sense of dependence on Gov¬ 
ernment, and of their own weakness, too strong to l>e 
removed by animated appeals and brilliant forecasts. 
As sooii; as they get breathing time they feel they must 
moderate their ardour. The poverty of their homes 
stares them in the face and brings them back to a 
sense of submission to the inevitable. Therefore, new 
ideas h$^ve feeble hold of their minds, ancU their en- 

L 

thusiasm is short-lived ; and a leader who keeps pace 
with th^m they are prepared to follow : all other 
leaders they renounca Restless, adventuioiis, pro- 
greaslve races of the West, seek enthusiastic leaders ; 

I % ' 

and some of them, like the French, are eager to grasp 
at nc'if i^eaa ;^hey are hopeful, even to desperate¬ 
ness; the^r ^it^to Action, not Resignation. Here 
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in India, enthusiasm dies away with youth, and 
the leader who rudely disturbs the dormancy of people 
and seeks to put new ideas into their heads, over¬ 
shoots his mark. Kristo Das Pal had learnt to lead 
men by following them. 

Since the death of Kristo Das Pal, there has been 
no** leader in Bengal. There are men of wealth and 
position ; there are men of abilities and attainments, 
but there is no man in whom all the qualifications are 
united as they were in Kristo Das. Several men of 
wealth and position have not the necessary intellectual 
qualifications; several men of abilities have not a 
position high enough to make them leaders ; some men 
who have position and ability take little interest in 
politics and do little work ; some lack th# necessary 
social virtues; and some are incapacitated for leader¬ 
ship by an imperious and uncompromising, or a fretful 
and vindictive temper. In every country there are 
foolish, spiteful, mischievous men. The real leader 
knows how to conciliate and manage even these. He 
must not stoop to quarrel with or to persecute contemp¬ 
tible adversaries. He must learn to bear contradiction, 
and must be magnanimous under all oircumstancea He 
must not app^ seeking leadership. If a man’s 
devotion to public interests is discovered to proceed 
from love of self-aggrandisement, either as regards 
mon^y or position, he fails to be a leader. Kristo Das 
made no violent or desperate efforts to thrust himself on 

public notice. His work was of the quiet, regular, 
eqhable sort, and men had no resign to believe that 
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the energy which he displayed in public life was 
intended to secure his own advancement. He neVer 
volunteered to do any work which would give him 
notoriety. If by his efforts in speaking and writing he 
sought or believed to seek, above all other things, 
his own personal prosperity, in the shape of wealth, 
official honours, or social iiiduence, be could never have 
attained his position as a leader. The leader must grow. 
His growth will not lie fostered but viewed with jea* 
lousy by others ; such is human nature. If he makes 
sudden and violent movements they will rouse suspi-* 
cion, and his progress will be . arrested, but when 
in slow, silent, peaceful, and apparently natural ways 
he has grown to his full height, his position will he 
asstired. People will accept his supremacy. 

The i^mark is sometimes made that the Zemindars 
are the “natural leaders” of the people of Bengal. 
It is Englishmen who make the r^ark, and they 
would not make it if they knew tlie real state of 
things* It is the habit of Englishmen to institute 
analogies between the phenomena of their own coun¬ 
try and those of other countries. No real analogy 
may exist, but they cannot understand and interpret 
foreign ideas and institutions except in tefkns of their 
own. They can very seldom open their minds and 
receive conceptions of a wholly alien character. They 
haVe the institution of the nobility in their country, 
an4 they ^ncy there must he some such institu^on 
in India* . The Zemindars, like the nobility, hold laRds ,* 
thoreibre, the Zemindars must be tbe nobility, thh real 
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awtrocracy of Bengal. But tlie noblemen of England 
have a very different history from the Zemindars of 
Ben^l. Their legal rights are different; the modes of 
devolution of their titles and properties are different; 
their ranks are recruited in different ways; their educa¬ 
tion, enUghtenment and social position are different. 
A" large portion of the nobility of England has an 
ancient origin. The nohlemen of the old feudal times 
not only held lands but did work, rendered service. 
Thoy were men of wealth and position, valour and 
wifMlom. Tho nobility are of different grades, each 
having its proper titles and insignia; they are recruit¬ 
ed from the highest ranks of the clergy and the 
lay commonalty; and the law or custom of pri¬ 
mogeniture has to a large extent prevented the 
division of estatei^ and the extinction of great names. 
What is the history of the Bengal Zemindars ? Let 
a historian* of India answer. At the time of the 
Permanent Settlement “ the Zemindar luul some of 
the attributes which belong to a land-owner; he 
collected the rents of a particular district, he governe<l 
the cultivators of that district, lived in comparative 
splendour and his son succeeded him, when he died. 
The Zemtnda>rs> therefore, it was inferred without delay, 
were the proprietors of the soil, the landed nobility 
and gentry of India* It was not considered that 
the Zemindars, though they collected the rents, did 
not keep them; but paid them all aiyay^ with a small 
deduction, to the Government It was not epnsidmed 


^ James MiU. 
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that if they governed the ryots, and in many 
respects exercised over them despotic power, they 
did npt govern them as tenants of theirs, holding 
their lands either at will or by contract under 
them. The possession of the ryot was an hereditary 
possession ; from which it was unlawful for the Zemin¬ 
dar to displace him : for every farthing which the 
Zemindar drew from the ryot, he was bound to ac¬ 
count ; and it was only by fraud, if, out of all that he 
collected, he retained an anna more than the small 
proportion which, as pay for the collection, he was 
permitted to receive. 

“ There was an opportunity in India to which the 
history of the world presents not a parallel. Next 
after the sovereign, the immediate cultivators had, by 
far, the ^greatest portion of interest in the soil For the 
rights (such as they were) of the Zemindars, a complete 
compensation might have e^ily been made, l^e ge¬ 
nerous resolution was adopted, of sacrificing to the 
improvement of the country the proprietfn'y rights of 
the sovereign. The motives to improvement which 
property gives, and of which the power was so justly 
appreciated, might have been bellowed upon those 
upon , they would have operated wii^ 4 force in- 
eompft^^ly greater than that with which they could 
opeiat^ upon any other class of men: they might 
have l^n bestowed upon those from wHom Rlone, in 
every c(Hintvy> the principal ipiprovements in agri¬ 
culture muist be derived, the immediate caitiyatorB.pf 
the soil And a measure wortb 3 ' to be ranl^ed among 
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the noblest that ever 'were taken for the improvement 
of any country, might have helped to compensate the 
people of India for the miseries of that misgovern* 
m^nt which they had so long endured. But the legis¬ 
lators were English aristocrats; and aristocratical 
prejudices prevailed.” 

The Zemindars with whom the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment was made, were an aristocracy manufactured by 
Lord Cornwallis. They were entirely the creatures of 
the state. They were the recipients of a favour which 
they had done nothing to deserve. The Permanent 
Settlement has been of great benefit to Bengal. Tliere 
are several parts of India where the introduction of 
that system is eagerly solicited, and no one in Bengal 
would like to see it cancelled or in any way encroached 
upon. But what is essential to observe is that it 
has given us no real aristocracy, except in so far as 
owners of land must be an aristocracy. An aristo- 
cracy increases in dignity with age. An hereditary 
atistocracy has especial chai'ms. In Bengal, estates 
are liable to be broken up or wholly lost, not only 
by the folly or the extravagance of their owners, 
but by the endlesfii partition among heirs, to which, 
under the Hindu law, they iSay be subject. They are 
also liable to be mismanaged and to lose in value 
when they pass into the hands of infants or women. 
Except four or five families, there is nothing like 
an hereditary aristocracy in Bengal. Nor is there 
any settled or sensible mode of recruitment A 
shop-keeper or a money-lender by purcbasiug some 
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quHioUty of land does not become a member of tbe 
aristociacy. Except the newly invented titles of 
Mal^iija» Raja, Nawab, and the like, there are no 
names or titles by which sections of the 8o«called 
aristocracy of Bengal may be classified and designated. 
There are several families in Bengal which profess to 
be aristocratic because they have wealth, or the new 
titles, or both, but their founders, the men wdio by 
their intelligence, energy and self-sacrifice, built up 
fortunes for the benefit of their indolent descendants, 
never pretended to be aristocrats. It is dilficuU to 
say when or how a man becomes an aristocrat. Au 
English nobleman belongs to a recognised class with 
a distinctive name; but who is to label or identify 
the nobility of Bengal ? When a successful lawyer 
in England is raised to the peerage as the Lord 
Chancellor, one knows that he is enrolled in the 
aristocracy, but at what stage of distinction the Indian 


lawyer enters the hallow^_ oQh^ 


who can tell 'i At what stage does a distiagaislied 
merchant become an aristocrat like the petty Zemindar ? 
The fact is, we have no aristocracy in British India* 
unless we call by that itame the ever-changing, un- 
liistoiic class composed of wealthy men ol fill grades 
and descriptions. 


Whether there is or is not any aristocracy in this 
bountiy, it is certain that ike ^mindars, as a class» do 
not lead the peo|>le. The educated people lead theiirt- 
selves and do not acknowledge the authority of the 
Zemindars; nor do the lyots recognise them as 
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leaders. The fact pf a man’s receiving rent from 
some people cannot give him leadership. Kent is 
received in consequence of a right which the Zemindar 
possesses; it is not, however, the exercise of righta 
over the ryots, but the performance of duties to 
them, which would make them love and respect their 
landlord. The Zemindars, if they will learn their 
duties to the ryots, if they will acquire the capacity 
of performing those duties, and if they will actually 
perform those duties, will certainly be the leaders of 
the people. Wealth has always a great charm in the 
eyes of the people. And if to wealth and position 
are added intellectual merit, a loving disposition, and 
sympathetic conduct, the Zemindars will have un¬ 
bounded influence over their ryots. The Zemindars 
must protect the ryots; not fight them. In the parts 
of the country which they own, they should establish 
schools, hospitals and dispensaries; cut down jungle, 
dig wells and tanks, construct roads; in times of flood 
or &mine or outbreak of disease, they should render 
every help and, if possible, relieve and encourage 
the distressed by acts of personal kindness and 
courtesy. The people of India are grateful for 
every little service they receive. Their affection 
is easily won. The Zemindars, instead of attempting 
to secure popularity which is so cheaply purchased, are 
ever insisting on their rights. By all means let them 
attend to rights. If they do not receive their lawful 
rents, they, instead of their tenants, become objects 
pf sympathy; but they must not attend solely to 
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rights. They have a right to receive rents, to enhance 
rents, to eject tenants under certain conditions which 
tile law prescribes; they have a right to ask tiie 

.t 

Governunent to maintain the Permanent Settlement; 
but have they not duties also ? Not only the duties 
whose poiforiuance the law compels, but moral duties 
to the ryots, to the country ? No man had more iii- 
fiuetice with the Zemindars than Kristo Das Pal; 
and it must for ever remain a matter of regret that 
though he gave them efficient help in securing their 
rights, he hardly ever called their attention to their 
duties. Week after week he conducted an agitation 
directed to the strict observance by the Government, 
of the Permanent Settlement and of the rights of the 
Zemindars. But in his writings we loitk in vain fur 
any sucli exhortation to tlie Zemindars as the follow- 
iug: ‘^The Government has divested itself of its 
proprietary rights in the soil of the country and 
given them, not to the ryots but to you. There¬ 
fore, upon you has devolved the duty of improving 
the land and raising the people. Maintain your 
lights^ but yoiir duties are even more impod^nt than 
your rights. It is the performance of your duties 
which alohe can justify the Permanent Settlement 
and your position as the leaders of the peo^e." 
Kristo Das Pal habitually insisted that thete shoukl be 
good feeling between landlords and tenants, and re^risted 
all :ni;fWuref, of Government which were calculated to 
Invoke bitterness. But gOod feeling may be attained 
iu two w^ys ; either by each party doing its duty to 
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the other, or by the inferior party being kept ignorant 
of its rights and the superior party taking advantage 
of the ignorance. The difference is great between the 
liappy friendship which springs from the due discharge 
of reciprocal duties, and the contentment which i-esults 
from ignorance of a better lot. The mere fact of ryots 
not making a complaint is no proof of their happiness. 
The contentment of the slave does not sanctify slavery. 

The Zemindars of Bengal have hardly dune their 
duties to themselves. Very few of tht&m have cared 
to educate themselves, to develop all that is best and 
noblest in their nature. Their w'ealth and their leisure 
give them especial facilities for acquiring a high 
degi*ee of culture; but they almost invariably negle^^t 
their oppoi’tunities. The English nobility stand on a 
much higher intellectual level. There are, no doubt, 
some English noblemen who have no claim to distinc' 
tiou beyond wealth and a great, historic name ; there 
are others whose distinction has been the cause, not 
the effect, of their elevation to the peerage ; there 
are others again whose merits are high as their pedigree 
is long. The Indian aristocrat fancies he has no luglier 
duty thau to enjoy life in complacent indolence and to 
maintain* and augment the wealth he possesses. Ue 
is not learned himself, nor is he a patron of learning. 
He hardly understands wlSat it is to make a sacrifice 
for a public cause. He has not a single bright or 
original idea te^whieh he clings with persistence and 
which be is pi^pared to carry out He ignores the 
responsibilities of wealth. Noblemen and other men 
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of wei^th and position are the patrons and munificent 
supporters of most of the public institutions in England. 

country is covered with monuments of their 
charity and public spirit. Learning finds its encourage¬ 
ment from them. In India the situation is different. 
Our aristocrats think that the Government, and not 
they, must do evelytliing for the country. Kristo Das 
Pal could have taught them to know better; but he 
did not teach them. 

Eveiy rule has its exceptions; and it is but fair to 
acknowledge that there has grown up in recent years 
a class of Zemindars who have far other ideas of their 
duties towards ryots than the traditional ideas of ex¬ 
torting money and doing no work. They are moved 
by sympathy; they have public spirit and generosity; 
they value culture, and some of them have received 
it. All tills is matter for congratulation ; bnt a great 
deal yet remains to be done in the way of making the 
Zemindars and other aristocrats realise their duties. 

Kristo Das Pal’s political work does not stand forth 
in visible shape. But if the guidance of public opinion, 
and the vigilant and efficient criticism of public 
measures, have any value^ he did valuable work. 
Such work is not generally esteemed ; it^ does not 
attract men’s attention or excite their fancy; but 
all careful students of the'^lives of men and nations 
must acknowledge the importance of work which 
is diitical rather than construotiye^ and whose results 
are subtle and impalpable rather than concrete and 
tangible. Two great principles have to be recognised. 
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'To guide public opiniou, to prepare it for a particular 
action, k at least as valuable work as the action 
itself. And the avoidance of evil is no less valuable 
work than the accomplishment of good. After 
opinion has been matured, action comes in the 
ordinary course of things. Men who teach prin¬ 
ciples do more important work than the men who 
apply rules founded upon those principles. The men 
w'ho have most profoundly influenced the destinies of 
the world are its religious teachers, for they have in¬ 
culcated the widest principles to which all action may 
l>e referred. A single religious doctrine, a single philo¬ 
sophical idea, a single scientific discovery, has more 
pervasive and far-reaching consequences than cartloads 
of legislative enactments. Similarly, the formation of 
public opinion and the preparation of it for the 
acceptance of a political measure, are even more valu¬ 
able work than the actual passing of the measure. 
When opinion is fipe, people are apt to take it as 
natural, to i^gard its opposite as absurd, and to 
forget the silent, determined, long-continued efforts 
by which the opinion had been developed. It is only 
right 'hat those efforts should be duly recognised. 
In the next place, negative work has value like the 
positive ; the avoidance of error is as essential as the 
seizure of truth. It is on this principle that prevention 
is better than cure. To live healthily, one has not 
Only to select good food bnt to reject the bad. Per¬ 
sonal security means the avoidance of danger rather 
than deliverance from actual distress. AU kinds 
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of work, intellectual and practical, demand not 
only that certain things should be done, but that 
certain^ other things should be oonsciooi^y abstained 
fix>m. Moral life consists not only in the pursuit 
of good aims but in resisting temptations to evil. 
Everywhere the negative is of as much importance 
as the positive. He who warns us against danger does 
us as good service as he who confers on us a positive 
blessing. The critic who stands by and points out to 
the legislator the snares and pitfalls he has to avoid, 
is no less useful than the legislator himself. 

Jt is true there exists no crystallised product of 
the talents of Kristo Das Pal Men who strive 
for immortality leave behind them some visible 
ernbodiir^nt of their thought, some solid material 
construction, some organised institution which bears 
their' name. Kristo Das does not seem to have 
consciously aimed at immortality; yet he was 
ambitious and partially realised his ambition. He has 
left that part of the world where he was born 
better than he found it. He lived only forty^five 
years^ and during half that period there was scarcely 
a single considerahle measure of legislation or^ ad> 
ministraMon in India, on which he did not leave 
his mark. The history of his life is the history 
of his times. He brought his mind to bear dn 
the disoutsibn of every topic of importande and 
ie^SSfiahly thi^w light oh obscure points, discovered ' 
errd|^:/afid wise suggestions; Being ordy a 

^ India and not an English oUclal lie ' 
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could not initiate measures. His services were 
required only for consultation, and these were as 
valuable as any that could be rendered. He not 
only helped the Government ; he helped the public. 
If there is public spirit in Bengal to-day, if there 
is ^an educated public opinion, if there is efficient 
journalism, if there is vigorous criticism, Kristo Das 
had no small share in bringing these into existence, 
Kristo Das Pal was a thoroughly loyal subject. 
In all his discussions and criticisms, the permanence 
and the safety of the British rule were insisted on 
as fundamental points never to be ignored. Most 
truly he was called one of the “ Pillars of the Empire.” 
The Government could not have had an abler criti<3, 
nor a stancher friend. Every native of India who 
has acquired political influence among his countrymen 
has been remarkable for his appreciation of the 
benefits of English rule. Such appreciation is of the 
essence of loyalty. It is well to bear this in mind, 
for the native press of India, and Indian agitators 
for reform, are sometimes spoken of as disloyalf 
because, forsooth, they condemn with some degree 
of warmth the illegal acts of Anglo-Indian officials, 
resent tfie personal ill-treatment of Indians by 
Europeans, and press the claims of natives of India 
to the appointments which they are qualified to 
fill. Loyalty does not mean the recognition of the 
EngUsli as the dominant caste in India; it does not 
mean submission of individual natives of India 
to individual Englishmen; but it means allegiance 
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to the authority of the English Government, and 
resj^ect for the law. In that sense the natives of 
India have been steadily loyal, though large numbers 
of English residents in India have been occasionally 
seditious. A disloyal people takes advantage of the 
embarrassments of the Government, and deepens the 
crisis in which it may be placed ; but the native Indian 
subjects of Her Majesty have, on all occasions of 
crisis, exhibited their devotion to her rule in a manner 
that cannot be mistaken. The Indian Mutin}^ is 
sometimes referred to by careless or interested ob* 
servers as evidence of Indian disloyalty; but the 
state of the country during the Mutiny proves 
with remarkable clearness the deep and abiding 
attachn^nt of the Indian people to the English 
Crown. The Tiums wrote in July 1857 : “From 
all sides we are assured that the general population has 
exhibited rather good will than hostility towards 
us, aial in many cases effectual protection has been 
afforded to fugitives from Delhi and other scenes 
of mutiny.’* A writer in the JSdinhurgh Review 
for April 1858, remarked : “ Nothing has been more 
remarkable than the fact, that throughout its whole 
progress it has faithfully retained the *'ohsracter 
of a military revolt It has involved the whole Native 
Bengal Army; it has spread to the Northern con* 
tingents; it has reached some Bombay regimenal; 
it has touched the Nizam’s Anny; it has threateiiM 
the Madras army, but except in the newly apneted 
State oi 06<ie# it has not I»een taken up by the po* 
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pulaiton. Now it is this circumstance which has 
saved India to England. If, as at the Sicilian Vespers, 
the whole population of India with its tens of 
millions, had at the first signal of resistance risen 
against the English, our rule in India might perhaps, 
by great exertions and large expenditure, have 

^ m 

been recovered, but we should only have recovered a 
population watching the next favorable opportunity 
for revolt, and have re-establishe<i an empire on sand. 
It was the general good will of the population 
which rendered the suppression of the military mutiny 
both practicable and beneBcial.” 

On a very recent occasion there were fresh proofs 
of the loyalty of the people. In the earlier part 
of Lord Dufferin’s administration there was a chance 
of a collision between Kussia ainl England on the 
Afghan frontier. The attitude of the people of 
India on that occasion was thus described by the 
I'imes. Since we have been threatened with a 
quarrel with Russia we have received the most 
gratifying evidence of the loyalty alike of the 
princes and the people of India. Offers of assistance 
from the Native States, offers of money from wealthy 
individuals, and universal assurances that England’s 
quarrel is India’s quarrel have poured in upon Lord 

Dufferin.The attitude of the native Press is 

not less deserving of notice than that of the native 
princes. Outspoken and even violent as it sometimes 
bin advocating administrative changes, it has behaved 
viewer of the present danger exactly as a patriotic 
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opposition behaves at home. It has laid aside—and 
that by publicly declared consent, with reason given^— 
the discussion of irritating topics, and is eager to repel 
the accusation that its pursuit of internal reforms, 
however zealous, in any way involves disloyalty to 
British rule. Suspicious people will, no doubt, shake 
their beads, and refuse to be comforted by these 
manifestations, but competent observers on the spot 
have no doubt that they are genuine. Suspicion 
is not, after all, the alpha and omega of statesmanship, 
nor need we look very far for solid motives of self- 
interest which may render Indian loyalty to us, as 
against any external foe, a thing credible and natural.” 

It is perfectly true that self-interest and gratitude 
constit^^ by far the strongest grounds of Indian loy^ 
alty. English rule is, on the whole, vastly better than 
anything that preceded it; no other foreign rule can 
be equal to it; and the sudden transfer of it to any 
indigenous power would be a great public calamity. 
The educated people are more loyal than the uneducat¬ 
ed, because they can better appreciate the blessings of 
English rule; they are also more critical than the unedu¬ 
cated, because they have higher ideals of g^K»d govern¬ 
ment. Educated sons of India have learnt td* venerate 


the -^spirit of the British law which makes liberty 
ooipmensumte with and insepairable frpm British soil,” 


understanding, by Briti^ j^il ” not tmly the soil of 
Sttgland hut of England’s posss^iom To them^ as to 


E%l^hMn» Engiahd is a name miequall^ Ih tpe 
greatnef^ ahd the; glory of its histoi^c uRsochttieiMl. 
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But they cannot, for that reason, perpetually sing odes 
to the beatific character of English administration. 
The duties of life are mncli too serious to allow a 
perennial display of tenderness or veneration. In 
political life it is more necessary to observe defects 
thap. praise merits. Progress is accomplished not l»y 
adulation but by criticism. The habit of criticism 
displayed by the educated native of this country is an 
imitation of the English habit; and imitation is the 
sincerest flattery. His aspirations are cast in an English 
mould; even his cant is an echo of the English cant. 
The better educated an Indian is, the stronger and more 
intelligent is his admiration of the English character and 
English methods of government; and it is worthy of 
note that all the more considerable leaders of public 
<kpinioti in India,—Hurrish Chunder Mukerjea and 
Kristo Das Pal, Sir T. Madhava Rao and Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji—have been among the warmest admirers of 
English rule. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss in detail the topics, 
which most occupy the attention of the natives of 
India who seek political reform. Ample justice has 
lieen done to those topics in two recent treatises, Mr. 
H. J. S. Cotton*ft KeAU Jndm, and Mr. W. S. Blunt’s 
Idem Abowt India, They are mainly the follow¬ 
ing ^ 

I. Non-interference and Economy, 

2* The gradual substitution of Indian for European 
official agency. 

\ 
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3. The development of representative institutions, 
and, in particular, the reconstitution of the Legislative 
Councils on a representative basis. 

4 The extension and improvement of the existing 
educational system. 

5. The development of industrial life. 

0. I’he extended employment of natives of India in 
the Army and the concession to them of the privilege 
of Volunteering. 

As regards non-interference it is necessary to ob¬ 
serve that the country does not habitually suffer from 
the evils of over-legislation. It is only occasionally 
that an inclination to interfere in a mischievous way 
is exhibited, and it is on those occasions alone that 
the ory«)f non-interference is raised. 

Governments often profess a desire to effect econ¬ 
omy ; but economy is hardly ever practi.sed except by 
the abolition of certain offices and the ciirtaDment of 
certain salaries. Under such a system of retrench¬ 
ment the men who generally suffer are natives of India. 
There are, however, wiser methods of effecting econeniy 
than by meddling with salaries. Efficiency of the 
public service has a definite relation to the number of 
servants employed and the amount of salaries given to 
them. Tliere are, no doubt, superfluous and overpaid 
offices; but it is not to these that the shears are 
applied, nor, if they were applied, would the result be 
oopsidemble. The depaitinents in which economy 
conkl most usefully effected are the Army and the 
Public Woiics; and yet, singularly enough, these aw the 
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departments which have l)een invariably excluded from 
the operation of all schemes of retrenchment, and which 
have been absorbing more and more of public money. 

With regard to the extension of the educational 
system and the development of industrial life, a great 
deal remains to be done; but there is no cause of 
despondency, for Government itself very often manifests 
interest in these subjects. At the present moment the 
main topics of agitation are the increased employment 
of natives of India in the civil and military services, 
the concession to natives of India of the privilege of 
bearing arms as volunteers, and the development of 
representative institutions. These are the demands 
of educated India; and they are fair and legitimate, 

in view of the principles and policy which England 

# 

has BO often declared, and has attempted in a large 
measure to carry out. To reftise to natives of India 
the privilege of bearing arms is to cost a slur on their 
loyalty, to perpetuate their demoralisation which has 
resulted from disuse of arms, and to deprive them of 
the opportunity of rebutting the charge of imbecility 
and cowardice which is so often laid against them. 
Justice and economy alike demand that the children 
of the soil should be more largely employed than they 
have been in the civil as well as the military service 
of the country. They ask for no favour, but seek only 
to be treated according to their deserts. They hold 
the English people and the English Government bound 
by pledges solemnly made.« Among those pledges ate 
the following : 
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“ That no native of the Kaid territories [ India] nor 
any natural born subject of His Majesty resident there¬ 
in shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from hold¬ 
ing any place, office or employment under the said 
(Government.” [ Act S & 4. Will IV. c. 85. s. 87 ] 

“ We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our 
Indian Territories by the same obligations of Duty 
^vhich bind us to all our other Subjects; and those 
obligations by the Bles-^ing of Almighty God, we shall 
faithfully and conscientiously fulfil ..... And it is 
our further will that, so far as may be, our Subjects, 
nf whatever Race or Oeed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to Offices in our Service, the Duties of which 
they may bei qualified by their education, ability, and 
integrity, duly to discharge.” [ Froclamation by the 
Queen in Council to the Princes, Chiefs and people of 
India. Published by the Governor-General at Allaha¬ 
bad, Is^ November 1858.] 

It is but natural that violations or attempts at viola¬ 
tion of these promises should be viewed with alarm by 
natives of India, Attempts at violation are made 
whenever it is suggested timt a certain portion of ap¬ 
pointments in the Covenanted Civil Service should l)e 
reserved either for Englishmen or for natives of India, 
or that some of the uncovenanted appointments should 
be reserved for certain sects or races, and, indeed, 


wheiiever it is said, explicitly or by impUcatioiit that 
religloii, or resklenoe in a particular province 
'^buln looi^ to any extent, however small, either 
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a qualification or a disijuaUiication for appointments. 
Such attempts have been made from time to time. 

Kristo Das Pal’s political programme included the 
topics here referred to. The subject of representative 
institutions had not assumed the same importance in his 
day that it has skice ; nor had the subject of volunteer¬ 
ing come prominently into public notice. Upon all 
the other subjects his ideas were as definite and 
mature as those of the best informed critics and agitators 
of the present day. But his practical schemes hinged 
on no system of political principles. He was in pos¬ 
session of no generalised truths ; he had not assimilated 
the ideas of the most advanced thinkers. Therefore, 
though his discussion of politiccil topics was practically 
useful, and though he valued progress, he ha*! not that 
ardour, that confideiice, and that definiteness of view, 
which m*istery of principles gives. For instance, he 
does not seem to have distinguished the ctmditions 
which must regulate legislation in stationary countries 
like India from those which determine legislation in 
progressive countries like England. A passage in Sir 
Henry Maine’s Anevent Law throws light upon the 
point; “jlVith respect to progressive societies it may 
be laid down that social necessities and social opinion 
are always more or less in advance of Law.” Law 
performs difrerent functions in stationary and in pro¬ 
gressive countries. Where the people are progressive, 
X^w attempts to overtake public opinion ; new laws are 
detfUttided by cbatiging opinion and social exigencies, 
ilji a stationary country Law must be an agent of 
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progresy and not a mere register of progress. It must 
be ahead of public opinion, and must lead it. In a 
progressive country, it is sufficient condemnation of a 
law that, it is not wanted by the people, for legislation 
serves the formal purpose of recognising popular opinion 
ainl giving effect to it by authoritative commands. 
In stationary countries Law has to be aggi^essive and 
to advance society by an external impetu.s, without, 
however, disturbing Order. This in a distinction 
which it is especially necessary to observe in India. 
Almost the whole of the criticism which is directed 
against progressive legislation in India may l)e sinurned 
up in the following questions : “ Wlio wanted the law? 
What practical exigency will it remove?” These 
questions are very often irrelevant. In a country 
like India, people would never complain, though they 
might be on the brink of ruin. Opinion does not 
change; wants never arise, or are never felt. After 
the legislature has removed wants, people discover 
that wants existed. The Englishman values .the right 
to vote, and demands it; the native of India must 
l)e taught to value the right by being given it. In 
England, institutions are the expression of the ideas 
of the people; in India institutions have to be created 
in order that they might suggest ideas to the people. 
In Imckward countries the main value of liberal insti¬ 
tutions is their value as an educating agency. The 
analogy of legislation may be carried into other depart¬ 
ments of life. In England, public meetings and, iu 
fact, every sort of political agitation, are the result of 
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popular feeling ; in India they are conducted by a few 
advanced men to evoke and to educate popular feeling. 

Kristo Das Pal, though he recognised the poverty 
of the ludian people and discovered a remedy in the 
development of industry, had scarcely realised the true 
nature of the situation. The causes of the poverty 
‘are many. It is not necessary to make an attempt to 
enumerate them, but they may be classified under 
three heads. 1®. The acts of the English Government. 
2'". The acts and the habits of the people. 3°. The 
Operation of natural lawa Kristo Das Pal took very 
elaboiute notice of the first group of causes, inadequate 
notice of the second, and no notice of the third. His 
occupation was mainly critical, and he did not fail to 
comment on such actions of the English Govern¬ 
ment as the incurring of extravagant expenditure 
on the arm\% the public works and the services; 
tlie imposition of heavy taxes and rents ; the reckless 
exportation of grain; the repealing of import duties 
on cottou goods ; the burdening of India with tlic 
expenses of wars undertaken by .England for her own 
imperial purposes. He also bestowed some attention 
on those causes of poverty for which the people tliem- 
selves were responsible, such as indolent habits, and an 
absence of organisation and .adventure ; the injudicious 
use of capital; reckless multiplication of the race. 
But deeper than all these causes are the social laws, 
working spontaneously and unobserved, in accord.ance 
with which an inferior race inevitably decays when 
brought into contact with a superior race, and ends 
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either by being extinct, or being absorbed in the 
superior race, or being reduced to an extremely poor 
mid degraded condition. De Tocqueville has drawn 
an admirable picture* of the fate whi^ has overtaken 
the Negro and the Red Indian after they were brought 
into political contact with the White man in America. 
That is a picture which one can hardly look at without 
emotion ; and it is impossible to reproduce it here. 
The analogy is not very great lietween the condition 
of the Negroes and the Red Indians on the one 
hand and that of the poverty-stricken masses of India 
on the other; but there are a few taint lines of 
resemblance, and the following passages may have 
interest. 

W^ien the Indians were the sole inhabitants 
of the wilds from whence they have since been ex¬ 
pelled, their wants were few. Their arms were of their 
own manufacture, their only drink was the water of 
the brook, and their clothes consisted of the skins of 
animals, whose Hesh furnished them with food. 

“ The Europeans introduced amongst the savages of 
North America fire-arms^ ardent spirits, and iron : they 
taught them to exchange for manufacture^ staffs, the 
rough garments which had previously satisfied^ their 
untutored simplicity. Having acquired new tastes, 
without the arts by which they could be gratified, the 
Iiitlians were obliged to have recourse to the workman'- 
ship of the Whit^; but in return for their productions 


♦ See DennKruis^ in Amafim* Vd. 1. Ch. XVllI. 
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the savage had nothing to oifer except the rich furs 
which still abounded in his woods. Hence the chase 
became necessary,* not merely to provide for his sub¬ 
sistence, but in order to procure the only objects of 
barter which he could furnish to Europe. Whilst the 
wants of the natives were thus increasing, their re¬ 
sources continued to diminish.” 

“ Properly speaking, therefore, it is not the Euru- 
peuiis who drive away the native inhabitants of Ame¬ 
rica ; it is famine wdiich compels them to recede; a 
happy distinction wdiicli had escaj^ed the casuists of 
former times, and for which we are indebted to modern 
discovery! ” 

Here are a few faint lines of resemblance. The 
Negro and the Red Indian have been ruined not only 
by competition with the European, but also by harsh, 
tyrannical laws, and by brutal conduct in the shape (»f 
direct, forcible expulsion. In India laws are generous, 
atid Government is humane, but the process of natural 
selection goes on ; and nothing has been done by the 
Government or the people to avert its conse(|uefices. 
The people are more intellectual, and can assimilate 
European civilisation more readily than the Negro and 
the R^d Indian; and, therefore, they have fared better. 
Nevertheless, national poverty in India is serious, and it 
is the result of causes which have operated in America. 
The wants of the natives are increasing; their resources 
are diminishing. Indigenous industry is well nigh ex¬ 
tinguished. The people niaiuly depend ou agriculture; 
and a single untoward season hiings famine and death. 
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€k>verDineiit ami agriculturists very nearly exhaust the 
population of the country. Traces of native prosperity 
are to be found in a few small classes,—the salaried 
classes, the {U'ofesaioual men, and, iD,v^ provinces wliere 
there is the Permanent Settlement, the Zemindars. 
These are the few small oases in the vast desert of Indian 
poverty. The English official, planter, or trader on the 
one hand, and the famished, squalid peasant, the over¬ 
worked, down-trodden coolie on the other, very nearly 
complete the picture of Indian economic life. The 
whole nation cannot be a nation of Zemindars or clerks, 
lawyers or doctors. Industry is the mainstay of a 
civilised people, and there is no industry in India. 
Ilie old Indian industry has perished in competition 
with European, and none has grown up in its place. 
The machines of Europe, the superior energy and 
organisation^ and the larger capital of the Europeans, 
have driven out of the field the Indian artisan. The 
circumstances of the country are such that the agricul¬ 
turist has very little chance of developing into the 
artisan. The facilities for enhancement of rent are 
great and there is no maximum limit of enhancement 
The ryot, therefore, ha.s little motive to improve his 
land, and he can save nothing which may serve as capital 
for industrial opeKation.s. The capitalists of the country 
have seldom invested their capital in industrial enter¬ 
prise, md have exhibited little capacity for acting in 
partnership* Kristo Das Pal, if he hail taken an 
adequate view of the economic situation and traoe<l it 
to its causes, would have written differently about 
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Zemindars and ryots from what he actually wrote, and 
would have attached more importance than he did 
attach to the development of industrial life. 

To view with unconcern the decadence of a nation, 
on the ground that it illustrates the natural law of the 
Survival of the Fittest, may he scientific but is in- 
liunian. The largest portion of the work of human 
beings consists in resistitig some of the operations 
of nature, in adapting nature to the conditions of 
iiurnan existence. Life and happiness imply an rwlap- 
tation of man to nature and nature to man, not a 
surrender to those forces or tendencies of nature which 
are injurious to man. Human beings construct one 
kind of arrangements to be*able to live comfortably in 
a warm climate, another kiiul to live in a cold climate. 
They seek to remove the pangs of disease, to rescue 
fellowrnen from danger and distress. The statesman, 
the physician, the engineer, the navigator, the cultivator, 
the artisan, are all employed in what may be called meta- 
{)lioricall3’^ a process of subduing Nature. Nature never 
is actually sulxlued ; her uniformities arc independent 
of the control of man. Nevertheless, human beings are 
perpetually attempting to secure existence and happi¬ 
ness, not by inaction, not by submitting to be played 
on, like the rock or the tree, b}’ forces of nature, but 
by voluntary efforts directed to that adaptation'which 
makes existence and happiness possible. The fact is, 
Man is a part of Nature; but as he is endowed with 
intelligence, will, and moral feeling, he has to be active 
and not, like* the rest of nature, passive and mecha- 
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nical. He has to act with a purpose, and the purpose 
of the civilised man is human happiness. Experience 
has shown that the state of nature is not the happiest 
state. Civilisation has been a continuing struggle 
with nature, that is, a conscious transformation of 
uatumt conditions in order to secure the greatest 
amount of human happiness. It is true, hutiiati 
lieings cannot disturb the secpiences of nature. But it 
is also true that Progress consists in utilising tl> ; 
seipicncGs of Nature to secure the happiness of Man. 
It is not only proper but imperative to seek human 
welfare by voluntary effort The sequences of 
nature determine the kind and Jirection of effort; 
they are not themselves rules of conduct, or ends 
of life. One of the sequences of nature is the 
survival of the fittest. If tiiere is a struggle at all 
l>etweeu the fit and the unfit, the fit survive and are 
bound to survive. ‘ Fit ’ is a relative term, and means 
‘ fit to live under given conditions; ’ * fittest * means 
‘ most fit to live under given conditions.’ ‘ The fittest 
survive,* in the literal sense of the words, is a verbal 
, proposition. Survival follows from fitness ; and fitness 


meaus the capacity to survive. But there is a sense in 
which there is real predication in the preposition * The 


fittest survive.* The proposition implies that there 
is a sthiggle in nature. That there is a struggle one 


cannot know a p}*iori, in the same way as one can 
know that ^ there is a stnigpgle the more fit will lieat 
the ies$ ilk As a matter of fact, a struggle does go 
ou, When the struggle goes on between masses of 
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men, it fihould not be viewed with indilfecencc. To 
allow the weak to die when they can be saved, is 
wrong; and it is not only wrong but foolish to kill the 
strong and allow the weak alone to live. The only 
tiling that can be done is to put a stop to the struggle 
and to separate the combatants ; the next step is to 
’ give the weaker party more htnoss than it has. In 
this way the standard of fitness goes on rising until 
'nlfimateltt the world is so overcrowded that a struggle 
!)ec<mie.s unavoidable. But, as a matter of fact, long 
before the fi n. . catastrophe is reached, the strong prey 
upon the weak. Ir> war, conquest and annexation, there 
is deliberate exertion of force. In industrial life, no 
force is consciously exerted. But as soon as the struggle 
in such life is noticed, it becomes the duty of men in 
power to protect the weaker party, as a provisional 
arrangement, and to impart to it strength. The de¬ 
cayed industry of India can be renovated only by the 
joint action of the Government, the capitalists, and 
* the people who are fit to be the labouring classes. 
What particular modes of action are to be adopted, 
it is impossible to state here in detail. The labouring 
classes will ue easily found. Government also i.s alive 
to its responsibilities. Indian administrators like Lord 
Bipon, Lord Dufferin and Lord Reay liave exhibited the 
warmest interest in the developnaqnt of industrial life, 
and there are reasons to believe that definite schemes will 
soon be framed and carried into execution. But native 
capitalists, such as the landed “ aristocracy ” of Bengal, 
have hardly yet awakened to a sense of their duties. 
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Not being furnished with any definite body of 
principles, Krisio Das Pal had no ideas to suggest 
id>out the remodelling of the entire system of Indian 
administration. Except the suggestion made by Mr. 
John Bright, several years ago, that India could onl}’’ 
be governed by being broken up into a number of 
divisions, Kristo Das Pal hail hardly any idea which 
reached down to first principles. The remarkable 
chapter of New Indian entitled “ Political Reconstruc¬ 
tion” is, after all, the outcome of a Philosophy. 
Kristo Das Pal bad no definite ideas of Reconstruction, 
for he had no Philo.sophy. He imperfectly realised the 
growing difficulties of Indian administration, and the 
difficulties in the way of the development of an Indian 
nationality. The difficulties are great even in the way 
of a thorough politieal solidarity of all India. Sooner 
or later, some of Mr. Cotton’s suggestions will have to 
he accepted. The absence of a common religion and 
of common blood, is one of India’s standing difficulties, 
and it is impossible to discard for over the idea of 
segregating some of the races and sects which inhabit 
this country. The English language, the railway, and 
common political rights and duties, have gone far and 
will go further in promoting unity; but i£ is'doubtful 
if by themselves they will ever be snfficient to sub-* 
stitute complete order for the present chaos. 

Kristo Das Pal’s indifference to the most generalised 
Ideas, deepens the analogy of his character with 
the English. The English, as a nation, have seldom 
exhibited an appreciation of great Ideas. Several of 
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their institutions are embodiments of noble ideas, 
but the institutions were created not because they 
embodied those ideas but because they would meet 
some pressing practical emergency. Liberty of tl»e 
press is a great idea, but it is not as an idea that 
it came to be recognised. Tlie House of Commons 
"condemned the Licensing Act, not on the gt*oat (question 
of principle, not as a thing essentially evil, but on 
account of the petty grievances, the exactions, the 
jobs, the commercial restrictions, the domiciliary visits 
which were incidental to it.” Great causes have been 
won in England, solely on grounds of practical expe- 
<liency, and they have been won not always by states¬ 
man and thinkers, but very often by insigniiicant and 
even contemptible characters. The repeal of the 
Licensing Act is as.sociated not with the arguments of 
the Areopcufltica, but with the title-page of a pamphlet 
entitled “ King William and Queen Mary, Conquerorn'* 
which Blount wrote and Bohun licensed. “Wilkes 
was a worthless profligate; but he had a remarkable 
faculty of enlisting popular sympathy on liis side; and 
by a singular irony of fortune he became in the end 
the chief instrument in bringing about three of the 
greatest advances which our Constitution has made.”* 
The English people, if they are fetish-worshippers at 
all, worship more fetishes than one. They sometimes 
fall flat at the feet of Liberty; sometimes they burn 
incense at the altar of Coercion. They invite other 
nations to worship Liberty consistently, but they cannot 

* Greenes i>f the English Peopie, Vol. iv. p. S21. 
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ignore the majesty of Coercion oven when Mr. Glad¬ 
stone addresses them thus: ask that we should 

fmiotise what we have so often preached, in our own 
case with iirn) and fearless hand, the doctrine which 
we have so often inculcated upon others—namely, that 
the concession of local self-government is not the way 
to sap or impair but the way to strengthen and consolid¬ 
ate unity.” These are matters remote from Indian 
politic.s, but they illustrate the temper of the English 
people. Kristo Das Pal understood them thorough I v; 
and, in addressing the English official, seldom em¬ 
ployed any arguments but those which had reference 
to immediate utility; but there can be no doubt 
that he would have enhanced his usefulness by closer 
attention to first principles than he thought fit to 
give them. His speech delivei'ed in the Legislative 
Council of India, on the 9th of March 1883, on 
the “ Ilbert Bill,” touches general principles, and 
ibopgh it produced no immediate practical effect, it is 
desiined to have more permanent value than any other 
speech which he made. The exigencies of the hour 
pass away, but the interests of Truth and Liberty endure 
for ever. We are apt to boast, in this century, of our 
superior enlightenment, our toleration of every kind of 
opinion and belief, our readiness to accept truth wher¬ 
ever feuttd; but we know by experience that the most 
sacred <^S6S are not exempt from danger to-day. And 
t^e now as it was in MilWs day that thousands 
of‘ages may have oeoasion to regret the loss of a neg¬ 
lected truth ior whole nations fare the worse. 



CHAPTER VXir. 

IN THE HOME AND IN SOCIETY. 

It wfts liicky for Kiisto Das Pal that he was not 
a member of a bfige joint family. The jarring interests, 
tVie ttunult, the commottoti, the squabbles,—petty and 
serious—of that miseellaneous conglomeration of human 
beings oalleil a Hindoo joint fisunily, ore fatal to peace¬ 
ful living and to sustained thought and work. Kristo 
Das Pal was a meinber of a joint family, but it was 
not so large, nor composed of so heterogeneous elements, 
as to interfere. Seriously with his peace of mind or his 
work* Yet he had no rest. From early tnortiing till a 
late hour in the evening, he had to receive visitors, most 
of whom wanted some favour. Latterly he had acquired 
the art of writing his articles and doing other work in the 
presence of his visitors and while talking to them. If he 
* had thought of waiting 611 his visitors had left him, he 
would have had to widt for ever. The afternoons he 
used to spend in rooms of the British Indian 
Association. Even there the visitors pursued him. 
A great <{eal of his work had to be postponed from 
day-time to nii^tHtime, and he hardly ever went to 
bed before mie or two in the meming. Bengidi society 
reoegnisas ne deftnka hoars of visiting. If any Bengali 
gentleman^ howeve^ li%h hb position^ gave the world 
to ixndmtaml; he wbnid deceive visitors only at 
cmrtaiti hours and not at o6iers, his countrymen of 
S 
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Bengal would be highly incetii^ied and never foigive 
him. Visitors reserve to themselves the liberty of 
vi^ting at any hour they please. And how long their 
visits are I Sometimes, the visits are real visitations. 
Tho visitor dees not discover that he is ntidciing him¬ 
self a bore, that he is wasting valuable time, but 
persists in talking or in sittings until fatigue or his 
own business makes him shift his position. No Bengali 
had to receive fisieh a large number of visitors as Kristo 
Das Pal; and one can only regret that be was so mneh 
annoyed and was compelled to work beyond time. 
An Englishman will find life unbearable under such 
conditions; will absolutely refuse to submit to them ; 
hut a Bengalee must have great powers of endurance. 
In the end, even the Bengalee has to pay the penalty 
for unlimited sociability, for the laws of health refuse to 
adapt theuiselves to the idiosyneiasiesof Bengali society. 

The imnoyance and the worry to which a Bengali 
is‘Subjected in hit home are, very latal to las 

success in any work which demands traiupiilltty of 
soul and st^y industry. The “ sweet home of a 
Bengali lut, in the largest nuiaherof Oasssi a source of 
endless cMstraetion and omharmssment If the walls 
wit^ which talent and genius hate had to live and 
wOi%, could he qoestionedi what a iak ibcy ivonid leB i 
What a shedding of terns hmm wtlafiaaed,rwha^ 
cC giiaf and despmr they have heard 1 .What. 

hdarts; Jaaeialed imiwee 
pnini^sedj ftf #11^ and ieaeakd aipd haMed 

again, ^ the uawUling siiri^nder of henmoicuk to 
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orerpoWdiii^ foms of domeotio misery! The Hindu 
hme l»h8 orttshed many a spark of native firo, buried 
many a nobie project. Poverty is not the worst of its 
destructive i^encies; but the aviation of feelii^ <»iused 
by ibe living togetlmr of a laige number of men and 
women, very few of whom are in sympathy with each 
" other, and almost eveiy one oi whom has some grievance 
as ngaiiist the rest, cannot fail to deaden the eneigies. 
The quarrels of women, the deep-seated malice of men, 
the mighty contests ’* which ** rise from bivhd tilings,’* 
give noi rest to the unfortunate inmate of the Hindu 
home. The %ht rages sometimes about a point of 
dignity, sometimes about money, sometimes about 
questions of authority and obedience. , Occasionally 
of course, there is intermissioa of active hostilities; 
hut no more peaceful condition is ordinadly reached 
than that of armed neutrality, 

Kristo Das Pal's was, apparently, a tranquil home. 
At any rste it was tranquil so for os he was concerned; 

' he was not disturbed. There must have been annoys 
anoe firom time to time, and many a time his feelings 
must Imve been harrowed, but nothing serious is known 
to have occurred. 8o far as is publicly knowu, ques^ 
tions of GMUistrytfiever luoee tti his home, but it is 
pre^sely imch questions which occasion trouble to the 
Biadu. quest^s ore forced upon a num by' his 
lelotioiis. He is toM: If you have any respect for 
if have any oiection fmr me,^ou murt do 
suchandsuch a thing to sudt and such aperson f mu} 
yet the deiiig of the thisig may be cnml and immoral. 
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Knsto Das Pa)*s ralatioas were a|>pm!iltly not so bt- 
coiisiderate as to place him in such a aituaticn ; and 
lie^tliere£^^re wept on smoothly. . Tet ,ki his home^he 
wsi not itee fit^ anxiety. £)very home hits its jcares 
and respoimlnlities, and they ate felt ^th pecatiiar 
keenness by the man who is sanguine/who is ovet’* 
cahtiouS) and who ts rich iii the feelings of tendmmess. 
Such a man finds occasion of anxiety everywhere and 
* at all times. Kristo Das Fal could hardly se|Mkiate 
himself from his home for a single day without a pang. 
If business or the demands of health took him ; away 
from Calcutta even for a short time, he would in^st on 
hieing written to every day about the state of ^afl^irs in 
his home. one occasion he bad tidson a short hoti- 
day i^nd retired to a quiet place al some. Pittance fimm 
Calcutta, where he used to receive letters every day 
hrom his son.. One day no le^r caine^ He imme¬ 


diately ’ made up his mind to go l^k to CMcutth^ and 
lef); the place the same day, slightest; aUment pf 
a dhild filled him with anmety . and, evms dmw team 
fipm him. A mind so tender, so .eeni^vei couM I^ 


«dsmd vudb ^ockBf and the loss of 

Ida hearts mdst ihave given him srouilds that^eonld not 

V ’ '-'V. JS r. ''5 ' 
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l»€ could hatdiy boajr it. He referred to it in the follow- 
tnaiiiiet in a letter addressed to Mr. Lethbridge 
(nowEc^r Lethbridge) : "God has smitten me 
sor^y, and I jnust try to be resigned/but can feel no 
further interest in life; and shall not live long.” There 
h sotnething in this, at least as touching ^ in Burke's 
lament over the death of his promising son : "The 
storm has gone over me ; and i lie like one of those 
old Oaks which the late hurricane has scattered abohtf* 
me.' 1 am stripped of ail my honours, 1 am tom up 
by the roots, and lb prostrate on the earth!....! 
am alone. 1 have none to meet my enemies in the 
gate.” But Burke lost a son " who in all the points 
in which peirsonai merit could be viewed, . . . would 
not have shewn himself inferior” to any of hb ati- 
Krbto Das, consecrating with tears tiie me¬ 
mory' of an infknt; and left prostrate by its deatli, is 
abolior spectacb than one is ordinarily permitted to 
see in this ^t^tarian 

* There are men who would, regard as weakness such 
an encOi^'of temlmrnesSL But the view which condemns 
intensity of affectbn as a weakness, assumes an ideal of 
!t^ Which it is'dilEcuit to admire. The man tliat has 
Ho fiiuidc in his soul has been held capable of com- 


iWfttilils the grMest crimes. Att<|^of the man that cannot 
kagh^ the ^ whole life Is already a treason and a strata- 


gbni|” ianye $ut. the man thet osnnot weep, is a 

than ei^et' 

bnbthmy ef the human soul Not 

b^’^ lhe penance of the ascetic/ 
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bumAn sympa^. Th# l^iopeAA, a 

pdy^icat life, iieserves a laige paFti<»i of his syi^^hy 
for the State, % society ; Uia Hindo^hi ccpcemed io 
litti^ heyofid||^ts home, and there bis slfeoliioii, ia its 
most coneeomted fonp, is bestowed upoa its proper 
objects. The European ought not to be called bard* 
liearted, if^ instead of attending exclusively to bis home, 
be devotes so much of his feelings, energies and resonroea 
to the support of the state, to the dischaige of his duties 
to society; nor ought the Hindu to be called selfish, for 
though he very impeifectiy realises his dnttes aa a 
citizen he eidiibits a high order of virtues in Ids home. 
The virtues of the European and the Hindu are coin- 
plementary. The indifference of the Hindu to his 
public duties one of the chief defecis of his charac¬ 
ter, but if he has a redeeming feature it is his^ kindUneaa 


of feeling nmdfasted in the home. Yexiotts cau^ ,|^Wr 
ever, have been tending to alter 


new Wants and increasing poverty haveheunljahins 
t^ aweetne^of 4fe ; and ^mesoyer^wded^wi^h splie^ 
fuh iponeyr^loving men and woinen» ^en losing 


; I j ^ 


Pal lived a s^ipide hf^ woidA 

were We habits upaf^od., i ^ imef 

alnnlet r«@ret,that his wants were,, m and Joeny 
of h% friends will be^'dispwed bis slyle 

ncMi id^gethar suHe^ 

, pi :h*s ■,eupensiEa'', 


, oi :h*s ■, eispensieiS'\ 
ideWplWhi 
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fegftrduig the denumde of ecoaomy. In the long run 
be iii%ht be«ve been a gainer, for hetdth depencls upon 
gtiod living, and no expenee would have been too 
great to secure a longer lease of life than he had. 
But it would be wrong to imagine that be deliberat^y 
elected to live low, and sactificed health and comfort 
to a love of money. Ideas of comfort vary; ami there 
is every reason to believe that the ideas which Kristo 
Das had, were realised by his mode of life.- From his 
earliest years he had been brought up in an ascetic 
style '^f(^ had apparently deadened his sensibility 
to the pleasures of Art and to the higlter comforts of life. 
His iiflnate goodness and the active play of his feelings 
prevented him hrom lapsing into cynicism. 

A 'Hindu home, even when quiet and not torn 
asuntler by discord, never attains the lii^iest form of 
Imppiness. A home which is composed entirely of un¬ 
educated peoj)IIMiilkS the merit of being homogeneous; 
but it is unrefined. It sometimes happens, however, 
that a Hindu family residing iu a single home consists 
of one Of two indivbioals who are advanced in ideas and 
tastes, udiile the other mmnbers are several centuries 
behindhand, intellectuaUy and morally. It thus comes 
to pass that parents and children, husbands and wives, 
hfOdfers and sisters, are sometimes removed from each 


ether hl ^ili^ght and feeling by zones and centuries, 
i^yiidixie oottiposed of such Aments, the ordinary 
^ life are, with tact and forbearance, attaxn- 
Urble > %ut the hij^^ness wbieb springs from intelligent 
GO]iipiiiidii$hi|i can never be^hoped for. There are no 
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mothers who can .direct the edueatien of chiMien 
forti^ their character; no wives who can be the 
ge|i#And. lieipfoi associates of their cultivated husbaiids. 
^oTois the number large of the who are pre|Mued 
to order their lives on principles^ of syinpid;h!|‘ and 
goodwill '' , ■ *' 

Kristo Das had sweetness and light. Of sweetness 
especially, he had mere than a common share; He was 
kind and courteous to all, even to menial servants. 
No man was ever repulsed from his door, or heaid 


frotu him an unkind word, even in the midst of the 


busiest of his occupations and tlie sorest of his trials. 
In bis home he was never tyrannical, in society he Was 
never disagreeable. If he possessed authority, he 
riititbe^ stretched it, nor exercised it,m4l4 ftiU lueasure- 
Dike Knglisbmen and unlike Bengs^/he the art 
of enjoying power and not seeking ephfifit^ht .o^ 
nities of its exercise. He was so mind^l of hk 
riiatihe never cared to insist, on. his persoiml aS 

against friend, relation or subordifin^* ^ f*boi^lore he 
wasnpt a p^t to his 8nbcH?dinaM^^nov^w^ ^ 


fri^ds aud coUea^es: He 
dogpiatie,' and would not t|kkih^ 
oott^lwere fodkwed; i lie was respetiSMi lo seniors 

and was not jealous jtiniom. In ;Behgifd> liit^ligent 
young 
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they cftim^liaTe tlie magnanimity to take a yoilng man 
tibra ha'n4 and help him on. They-are in a dbronic 
atate of nervousnctss, and, instead of welcoming clever 
young men as thmr friends, assistants, disciples and in¬ 
tellectual sueeessots; put evety obstacle in their way. 

^The greater the cleverness of a youth, the more is the 
jealousy hewrili excite. If he gets any assistance at all, 
it wiE be from Englishmen and not from his own coott- 
trymen. Kristo Das Pal was above all such jealojisy. 
He was quick to discern merit and to help young men 
to the best of his power. In his youthful days his 
own progress in life had been viewed with jealousy 
and resisted; and his bitter experience, instead of 
souring his naiui^ had only intensified his sympathetic 
impulses. Adversity chastens the good, embitters the 
perverse. The number of persons who are willing to 
]tel|> struggling merit is diminishing et^my- day. Kristo 
Das Pal had received valuable help in his youth. If 
he had to be^n life now, he woiiki scarcely be as 
’ fortunate. One mi^, in these days, occasionally see a 
man living Hke mi old oak, stately but decayed, giving 
shelter to' the way-worn traveller and bracing his 
energies^ but the spectacle is becoming rarer day by 
day. “TlieJconntry ;may soon be denuded of everytliing 
that Can* cast a shadow or a^brd a shelter, and the 
journey rof iiie m^i^ have to ibe performed amid no 
more'^ soothing associations than ;.a gerce sun overhead, 
a tcdrcbiiigrv^^ around^ and hot,- suid sands beneath, 
r in * ediere the je^uny is so great between 

old <iMid the' yeungiV the riebi and 4he poor) tibe 
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HCKseessful and the ^there hardly exiat 

a the membete of which are edited by i^tfi^th5\ 
If a^rh^ malt ^ jealons of a poor iiMitia/Ke will be exeti 
more jeabtta of another rich man. If a soccemftil mail 
had DO pity for one who is he caw haidiy 

have sympathy with one who is plb^Fona Educated 
mea will hot combine, because every one of them is 
jealous of every other; The highest form of fi^nd- 
sbt|r » unknown. Mill, Oairnes and Fawcett were 
wann friends. If there were Ihree distinguifdied Eco¬ 
nomists in Bengal, they would Hy at each other’s 
throat, for eatdi would he jealous of the dtstinetion of 
the others. That there are exceptions to this rule is 
shown by the lives of such men as Kiisto I)ns Pal. 
He one of the few Bengidis who could work in 
oimceft with others^ and who could make others work 
together. In the alisence of such a guiding spirit, the 
only bond of union among the people is a oommon 
gt4evancs& When the rights of a class are threatened^ 
it b^ns to feel and act as one man* in one sense, 
thetefeie, reaetimiafy govemors httve done more 
gocid> to the eonntry than progressive knd generous 
rulem They have evoked unity me^ 

weve tlfe'^ vic^ftm of a common gtiovniie^ ^'For the 
samd ieaaeiit abuse hmled ait natlvet of India^^ has^ ini 


ibe k)hg tunr back mom beimfictal than complitiie^ 
'ithewered' en. ^tn..-' ^ ' 


;'':'|^is|j|r Baa'Pal'had a^krge> drefe cf H-ia 

unassumit^ nattme add his high 
frieinis than a Bmigali fe 
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ordinarily fortunate enough to get. There were aeveral 
men whO; profemed to be his friends in order to secure 
bis favoui'8^ and there were several others who Bunle tlie 
honest/mistake supposing that they were his friends 
and equals hecauw tliey had been kindly spoken to or 
writtcm to. Kristo Das had great powers of con versa- 

m 

tion» but though he was genial and lively, he contrived 
to maintain some degree of reserve with regard to the 
more important matters, especially those of a personal 
nature. He was intimate with very few. Not more 
than three or four men knew the details of his private 
life, and had looked into his heart and soul. His 
distinction ctmld not fail to eoccite jealousy in some 
people, though they seldom exhibited active malice, 
probably because it would be powerless to do him barm. 
He never made a display of puritanism but lived a. purer 
and more rigid life titan many a man who professes to 
liave dedicated himself to religion. If he had been 
less stoical he would have been more popular than 
he, was in Ben^i society. The coaiser pleasures of 
lifie seem to«be , especially well adapted to develop 
sympathy among those who participate in them. Kristo 
Dps vrm remarkable not only for purity, in the ordhtary 
sense ot the word, but for honesty alsa Honesty in 
the smalLcsB^irs of life is not such a common virtue 
that oi;^ shouldj get no credit for it There is an 
*ap{»e<nalde number ^ men behmging to tl»e respect- 
aad prosperous classes of society, who constantly 
Uih of patriotism, .sociarreform, moral courage, first 
oiLUie, such other hi|^ to|^, but who mil 
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ool ilfteir debtor thougli they > Imve the 
to ipfiky, and who wilt even reisort to dbahby tiietcs 
'^rpof^^ df denying the Newe- 

Assodettofis, and Committees a^polhted fdr 
ratsihg subseriptions for partieular pnrpoii^, nre 
systematiGaily cheated by some men 'who ^uld be 
supposed incapable of any kind of meanness. In the 
widest setise of'the word ■* pnre^’ Krieto Das's life was 
of the purest And his viitiie was not merely the 
negative sort, but was largely identaied with a^ive 
benedcenee. He gave relief, to the best of his power, 
to needy and distressed individuals, and also h^ped the 
ihiblic through such cuganised instltn^one of Chadty 
^aa the Xiistriot. Charitable Somty of Caksnita. 

. M t|e conduct of hie joordal Kristo Zhui th(koUgh> 

ly hbnest As uo^Gfoverhment could e«^er buy his elo¬ 
quence,** so im prtVf^ party, however i^igvievedj coUhl 
hire reasonsto believe, hbwever, 

that lu h^ palmiest days, high oSciak i^re sdinetltites 
extreiiie3y4^^^* ^ suppcuri of paiticuliir 

fue^ums, and it Is probable that^ in cmiaeqt^ce, his 
was kss tiutidtant thah ft mfig^ Otihe^ke 


havw! been; But 'such medemiion of Me,' Mdtiiig 
l^om what may be called dik^al^^p^ Ifaif ^not'^the 
' Icaiat' ' (3i '^shonesty. On' 'the in 

'pOsseadon^ M ’ the odictaf OaplaUa^n'^ Of; 


'wean 


4 v: 


ifiiifeiifci' kM'. Sfi 
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oonslaolljr guesnng that be had lost, or was prepared 
to ]08e^; his indepeodenoe. Yet there is not a 
single iostanee to show that hnom personal motives 
he made a^ surrender of his conscienoe. KHsto 
Das Pal mixed in Anglo-Indian society, but ^not 
^intimately. He never dined wiUi Europeans, and 
never cared for closer sodial intercourse than being in 
their company and conversing with them. He attached 
gref^ vaitie to such intercourse and used to describe 
it AS an attempt ** to bridge the gulf’* between the 
Hindoo and the European. He was pleased with such 
an attempt whenever^ it was made. No doubt, all 
e£^rts to promote mutual good feeling by social in¬ 
tercourse should be encouraged, but experience shows 
that they cannot go very far. Ihe English^ who liave 
very little . adaptability, will not mix on equal terms 
with men who are wholly oriental in their ways; nor 
will they tolerate the equality squght by men who are 
anghcited. They cannot forget they are conquerors. 
TlmdiHSi^nlties in the way of free social intercourse have 
been »eet lorth with admirable clearness and accuracy 
by Mr^ CISptton And Mrk Blunt, and it is not necessary 
to ,atate tlmm over again hm-e. Kristo Daa Pal was 
eatisd^Vith very, little. He thought it was enough 
if ihi^^hmOAamd Indians could and oocasiofiany m^t 
in iacdra^^-room and oonveiae. vrith each other. 

V Daa PidiBustnUies the naode in 

iaM»t^u^on <^ caste operates in the present 


caiieu itwper. 

’4b 


to f very bw caste 

■ Ida uiombersliip of that caste isas 
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in spltd of his edocfttioB, in ispite of liis ea^tod ttiwl 
inBaeiitittl positioii, he eould iiot sit down to dinner 
with lodmhers, howwet inmgnifieant, |>oor and debaiwd, 
of an^ of the sitpeiior ea^s, sncSi at the Burmin 
or KdyeM, Nor oonld bo be manWl into any family 
belonging to a caste different from his own. The Vice¬ 
roy of India might haive no objection to dine with him, 
but aif poor Mipcthmdii or earning ei^it or ten 

rupees a month as a cook, or olerk, could never 

bring himsetf down so low as to dine with Honlile 
Kristo Das Fal, or to marry a member of his family. 
Whatever the philosophical defence of’ caste may be, 
apd whatever good it may have done in ancient times, 
aay man that has observed it in its actual Opeiation in 
the Imha of to*day> will be reliictatit to di^nite the 
truth of Sir Henry Mainers judgmait that caste is 
“the roost disastrous and blighting of human 
in^tutiona*^ The economic advanti^s of ^vision 


of labour, the educational advantages of conllmfig 
pa^icular trasses, through generations, to 'particular 
oceupatio&s, have been vai^y over^ghed by the 
dkawivantagee incident to the insshtution'. > ' In "fisctj no 
advanbiges are visible at all. Ttele and iiidnstify have 
decayed; and no progress has been made fm* centaries 
in ^my-mts, ilsefttl'o^ 'On the ether, bond# 

the giovrth of natioiiaMly! has been cheek^^^^ttt 


; ^ Pf 
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chstfa^r r««ult6d from the faet of men And women 
being nompdied to tnnrry within certain narrow dides, 
namely the eaetee or dames to which they bdoBg. 
No immediate remedy may be available. The in^* 
FiUtiition of caste cannot be suddenly swept away; 
and if it oonkl be^ the sudden and forcible removal 
would be no unmixed good. Caste will exist. But it 
might to be gradually modified, and opinion must be 
prepared for its progressive modification. It is one 
thing to tolerate an evil as a necessary evil, and 
quite another thing to defend it as a blessing. The 
life of Kristo Das Pal proves that talent and character 
are not the monopoly of Uie higher castes, that it 
is possible for a man of low caste to command the 
respect and sympathy of the whole country, and to 
be a qualified and approved representative of all 
classes, and that the Hindu community is in no way* 
lienefited by a and eternal separation of castes 
from each other. The institution of caste now centres, 
not in any trade or occupation, but in Eating and 
Mairying. A man loses caste by eating with, or being 
connected by marriage with, people of another caste. 
So also a man may lose caste if be eats food prohibited 
by the Aindu a&osfms or cooked by un-Hindu hands, 
or plies a calling which for him is ignoble; but the 
latter case scarcely ever happens. A change of the law 
or custom governing Marriage would now be prematnre 
and‘piobai^ lead to a disturbance of Order. The 
natural and harhdess modification of Caste would 
be to relax rules of Eating. No man ^onld be 
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niniBhed by society for etd^Bg whateveiF be likes and 
viib wbomsoever be Ukea. Large numbeie of Hindus 
nrohibitied me^ privately; let tbe private practice 
„^bliely. sanctioned, Kristo Das Pal beld 
ibeW vievrs of social questions He wais in favour 
if Hindu social reform, provided it vras cantious and 
peaeefol, and one of the main reasons adiy be valued 
Ekiglisb education, was that it would open men's eyes 
to ^ social evils whirii existed. Humsb Oiunder 
Mukerjeat was more outspoken than Kri^ Das, _ and 
in an article which he wrote in 1851?, desodbed poly¬ 
gamy, the enforced celibacy of -widfows, and other 
Bbmninations,’* as "evils that were eating intd the 
yiBry cmre < 3 i social morals and happiness. - : Such a 
dwription would be conridered unpjMad^ie ly the 
liHi^kngstouous champioij^ of Hinduism, wbeae mgenwity 
is .'equal to the defence of the grossest absurdities. 
Kristo Das Pal lived a Hindu life, l»it clearly saw the 
evUs of the r^gfime which had' 'devitaMsed' Hindu 

K i 

society.^ 
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' VIBWSi ON HEI4010N AND EDUCATION. 

Mr. Jamm Efpitledge, in the excellent letter pievi- 
'tmsly veferred deimbes in the following - terms 
the reUgtone aiMitude of Kristo Bas Pal; “ He met 
^ MissioaaiaeA on a principle as siiApie as that on 
wfhich he ihet ^e Cbvemiiient He claimed for them 
the utmost* freedom. He demanded from them that 
they should use no undue influences ; that they should 
not coerC6,^and should not buy converts. Grant him 
these oondi^ns* and the devoted Jesuit and the devot¬ 
ed Bmshylerian were alike his fifenda Deny him 
these eohdtilons^ and he had for ^e man who bought 
49onverte the> most resolute, the most unflinching and 

the moat redoubtable exposition.. Everybody 

had Jiuitice and lair playfkom this noble Hindu .... 
Hts'own he allowed no man to interfsie with. 
He was a Hindu of Hindus. To say that he worship¬ 
ped imi^pBS would be absurd. No intelligent and 
ednoafed Hindu does that^ at any rate in these timea 
* Ihah.he* womhifxsd God I know» though what idea 
exi^jr .he assodated, with the term^ 1 do not know, 
Andv i dbfii not lament mueh if I never do. I pm 
Wdtie# of % hO«mtlf^^ human soul, high above mekn- 
amt of . e of evadon, scornful of 

any selfeamiflce, reckless of any 
M himself when be stood for % ri^t. 
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To apologise for such a man that his faith was not this 
or that, would be to cast oa his memory a dishoikonr 
whi^ never shall be cast on it by me/* 

Vtontiedge is light in hict one wonders, how, 
being an Engifshman, he could so thoveugiily* niqpre- 
ciate the position of a Bindii, Teigr Ibw &ifiu3ti»en 
understand the^ leligtous situallon of the edneaied 
Hindu; and even natives of India have semetiines 
wholly miseonaeived the true state of mind of a man 
Hke Kviste Bas Ihl. in the drst piaoe, Hindus are 
fenemtty regarded as a species of fsttsidsts who worship 
stoehs and stcmes and day images, believing them to 
'he mipreiUe powers; and the few Hindttf who openly 
KWOOIIM wh«t b Oilled < idokitiT/ Mid ftmih mammde 

against it, are looked ofion as select spirits who ate 
ahead of their oonuttynien. JTeretttiy BeWtham came 
out of hts eaclusloii to shake hands with Gtaja Bam 
Hohtin Hoy, because the Baja had disoardefi the thirty^ 
three tntUlons of gods worshipped by his oountiynien 
and at the present moment Mr. Keshub Cfeunder Ben 
is believed by a latge number of Sng^hmen to Have 
fdatUarly eotetged into twilight, leaving the Hindus to 
grope in utter ddikuem. Yet there can be ne gionter 
mm than to suppose that Hindus m mm 'fetishists, 
and thiiit odtseated ftlndus are teal ideiateni hseanso 
they ke^ np> or allow to be kmjft np^ the oM Hindu 
' styls of-wemhip. Ne sensible SMn is an Idolater, 
'mniaptdet^^a vety spe^ eensa Itliimitmofelythat 
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KugUsh education has shaken the faith in images, but 
idolatry, properly ao called, never existed except among 
the lowest and most unintelligent clasaea Hinduism 
is as full of pure spirituaUty as any other supernatural 
religionp and there have been known pundits w|^se 
creed is more rationalistic than idolatrous If the 
intelligeiit Hindu practises some of the forms and cere¬ 
monies which appear to be hlolatrous, be is careful to 
attadi to (iymbols and material appliances their true 
meaning. do religion can be independent of material 
appliances and associations, the Hindu is not to blame 
if he has more of them than votaries of other religions ; 
and a cultivated Hindu like Kristo Das Pal in no way 
compromises his conscience or belies his education if 
he tolerates forms which, judged by a rationalistic 
standard, may appear to be of no consequence. 

Idolatry has various forms and phasea The worship 
of the idola of fiaoon is a species of idolatry, and he 
is a rare individual who has not bent the knee to 
any of those ioKclo. There are other idols, in a more 
material sense. Dr. Martineau in one of his sermons 
refers to various species of modern idolatry. He 
desiwibes **the Philosopher's idol, shaped and set up 
by die Intelteot unsanctiiied by conscience f the 
i^si’s tdd, "portrayed upon the wall of Nature 
with the pencil of beauty, and reflecting a flush of 
loveliiiew over Heaven and ^rtb,” "yet how often 
betrayed into paesionato license and mere peevish¬ 
ness " the Stop's idol, chiselled by austere conscience 
from the granite masses of spiritual strength/* "yet 
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wanting tlie mellowing of pity ami the grace of sweet 
and glad affections;** and **the Wotna&*s idol, with 
Hatnnna look, captivating to gentler minds,** yet 
**eiflbeUing the severe healthfiilness of duty, and 
ftietging the struggling heroisms of this life in the 
glorified saintliness of another.*' The Bean of St. 
PanFs, in one of his recent sermons * dwells at length 
upon three prevailing forms of modem idolatry, namely, . 
first, the idolatry of physical agencies,—the idolatry 
of Science; second, the idolatry of JLateratnre; third, 
the idolatry of Art, the worship of beauty. Idolatry is 
very tenacious, for it has its roots in some of the 
tendencies of human nature. Hcro-wor^ip itself is 
a species of idolatry; and hero^ orship, as Carlyle 
shows^ has wonderful vitality. 

The superstitions of Hinduism seem to l>e the most 
powerful causes of the revolt from it. No doubt, 
Hinduism is overloaded with superstition ; and yet the 
adaudute avoidance of superstition is only another name 
lot ^itioilalism. From another point of view, there is,' 
as Bacon says, a superstition in avoiding superstition' 
The toots of superstition are laid deep in human nature. 
It is hopeless to struggle against the necessities to 
whiOh man is fixed down by his corporeal existence. 
Ah man is not all spirit, he has to submit to rules 
aboiH ferms, ceremonies, behaviour; these rules, syste- 
matieed, ave custom. Custom is the soldering material 
iSl miely. 'The febric will not stand without 
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it In the nature of things, a great deal of custom is 
arbitraiy, and, if it 19 not mischievous, there is no 
use exclianging it for some other custom which is 
equally arbitrary and not more beneficial. To regulate 
the transactions of life upon purely rational or spiritual 
prijiciples, would be possible if human beings were 
incorporeal and tlic earth at least as light as ether. 
Marriage is a spiritual tic. Yet bceaiiso it is human 
beings that are tied, they have to appear in certain 
clothes and not others; the priest has to appear in 
certain Clothes and not others; a lamp has to lie 
lighted if the room is dark ; words have to be uttered. 
To secure solemnity, ceriain paraphernalia have to Ite 
displayed* Clothes, lamp, and similar other accessories 
aru not spiritual phenomena. Therefore, there can l>o 
110 eternal and universal rules about them ; and each 
sect must be held free to contrive its own niles* 

Tlie writer in PiUavH of the Eminre observes: 
“ Almost the only eminent Hindu of whom the English 
public ha^'B Jately heard is the religious reformer who 
lauy yeani ago threw off the trammels of caste alto- 
getliei, and. as the chief of the Brahmists, came over 
to E'iglaiid to preach Theism. Babu Keshub Chumler 
Sen, howev^ c, is a far less important [lersonagc among 
the natives of Calcutta and Bengal than his country- 
man [Kristo Bas Pal] who is the subject of the pre¬ 
sent notice.” Whatever may be the relative import¬ 
ance of the two men, it is certain that the English 
public have vastly over-rated some of the religious 
teachers of India and have not taken adequate notice 
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of pl^dtloal mrof^kets like Kfiito Dim JM. Tb^ origt- 
oatoih of a religioita doeinne or i^stei)^ dbee, iie doiibt, 
oxoirI^ an hilltieiioO immetiiidy.grea'lef^ tlian tkat of 
the'|Mditieal loader, but In India tile' 
titralNieligioii ^le-occttpied. Ibe iM>ealled reHgtonfi 
teai^ets of modern India are only renovatoretof 
old doctrines or commentators on tbem. It is some¬ 


times said that as religion determines character, 
and as eharaeter determines action, the 'work of the 
religions teacher is In the last resort the most Tatiialde 
practical woric, and ought to have precedence of Utl 
sneh wo3*k im mere intellectual edncatloii. ItkalsosiEdd 


that in a country like Indm social evils have |dayed 
such a my^^ievous part, that tio pol^ieal refbm of 
any lii^pertatice mil be po8«^e uattl safety has hoeii 
inkided. The problems tie be daedt'Witk 4t India are 
{•0 coniplex^that One is not stn^sed to obserr# diyer- 
idty of opitiioa as t4 ibe manner nt which the problems 


are V be apfMFoimbed. Bcmelwdy se^s to begin iidt^ 
a i:vl|fipoUir fevekitiim, somebody wants n|^l t^seh^ 
hdig; m siilislied with the eduptfimi. given in 

scl^ia «nd:i3b^ somebody dimajii^ pell^^ tiwli!*, 
' fhg sensible''meti' demand'' 

>^esit^ Whiidi'Oiieits a:varyty'o^'''Sfi^wy- 

' kbid'iif' 'tsdik'at' 

1^'#' ne^eCi'; enoiyili^^ : 

'of 
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feligtoo detonoio^B <ihaiiictori but character deteriuinea 
religioa f nut oulijr znerak stimulate tlie intellect^ but 
the intelleot gives rationality to moials; social iastitu- 
tioiia are uot only tlie cause but the effect of tlie 
character of a people; the political lifo of a people 
is uot only the restkit of its moral character and its 
social condition, Imt reacts upon the morality and the 
social habits of tiie people. All are dependent ou 
each, ami each on all. 

The fidlacy which has the most plausibility is, that to 
change the religion of a couutiy is to change its character, 
its social Ufe, its political aspirations; and hence the 
reformer of a jHdople that is degraded, must direct his 
efforts nujnly to the reform of its religion. It is 
forgotten that religion itself* to be deep*rooted, wide¬ 
spread, and permanent among a people, must ^row 
among the people and canpot be engrafted on it by 
extraneous effort any more than character can be 
es^^rnfledi Change the religion, and you change the 
intellectnaji beat and the moral life of a nation* But 
haw ehaikgei the mligicm^ unless you have previmiisly 
so ednogted the intellect and eharacter of the nation 
as to make it fit to receive that religion t Beligion 
propagiAed by the sword, does not change character. 
** Okvtatianity kktinphed not so much by superseding 
rival faiths as by absorbing and transforming them**^ 
If it ia.titie that leligion shapes character, it is equally 
true that |t is <mly a noble ohmsaeter whidi will receive 
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a nc^ religion; and not iintfi oboraetei' haelmii 
cliangedt not untU inieUectoal convictioiia havo been 
rotuodelled, will a new religion find its way into the 
mind, l^milariy, it is not only tme tbat a informed 
society will regenerate political lifoi it is also true tbat 
improved political life wUl wither tbe moibkl growths 
of society. Man is, at one and tbe same time, an 
intellectual being, a moral being, a social being, a 
political being, a religious being. Tbe difiezent parts 
of bis uatAire act upon each other. The exigencies of life 
often demand tbat tbe process of education or relbnii 
must commmice in smne parts and not in all, and 
obviously, the only method feasible in such eases is 
to begin wHh the most elementary education, the 
education of the intellect It so happens that religion 
is tbe most complex &ot of man’s nature, the last 
result of the evolution of bis spiritual self. If even 
the savage has a religion, it is as true in his case 
as in the case of tbe dviliaed man that imligion is the 
product and not the parent of hie intellectapl cimvtc- 
tiona Reform by voluntary efibrt dhunot override tiie 
laws of devdopfnent; it can only aid that natural 
proQSsa And the reformer who, fijilldwing ^atttre» seeks 
to week up from simple £scts to oomplea^ iii mrnte likely 
to soaoaed than be who works down ftom eomplex 
faeta to titn]^ 

Krhito Das Pal believed in Bdacatimi as an afipent of 
jwcfress. Bo ^ a atimt and neoMa eMaij^on of 
bigh education wbicb# in India» ts imfiaiMl ^vmigh 
the medium of the lingltih languagOi those have 
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been oodasioog when the policy of education^ inaugu¬ 
rated by Beniitick and Macaulay^ haa been serioualy 
threatened, when the Educational Charier of 1854* 
has been regarded as an embodiment of fallacies On 
all such occasions Kristo Das has been the determined, 
unooropromising defender ofdiigh education, of English 
education. Oonsistenoy and gratitude demanded that lie 
should be a defender. He could not condemn a syatetii 
to which he was so largely indebted; nor could he 
overlook the benedts it had conferred and might 
confer on thousands of his countrymen. The Satur¬ 
day Review observed with perfect tnith: *'Suoh 
men as Romesh Ohunder Mitter, O.J., and Kristo 
]>a8 Paul fully justify the anticipations of Lord 
William Bentinck, Macaulay, Cameron, Dr. Duif, 
and Trevelyan in the battle waged more than forty 
years ago/* It is gratifying to observe how largely 
those anticipations have been realised. Lord Macaulay, 
in his femous Minute, dated Febniaiy 9,1885, Wrote: 

In one point I fully agree with the gentlen^en to 
whose general views 1 am opposed. I feel with them, 
that it is Impossible for us, with our limited means, to 
attempt to educate the body of the people. We must 
at* pv^ni do oer best to form a dass who may be 
inteffneteie between us and the millions whom we 
govern; a class of pers<ms, Indian in blood aaid colour, 

wSmBirffeperl^bridg^sTrs^ *<Hiie^Edttoa»<tii Xn 
Mia 'A Has ftr the State Colkges.^ (W« M, Alltn'&Oat 
Xiondon^ IMttf) 






but In ta«t0^in Oflffdo^ fwdJn tn* 

tnUcioie To that dtuHf wn tnaj leavn It to imSna^ thn 
v^ipttilar^ dn^la oC the odni^iir, to« tboso 

.iMi iema ' §mm the 

abd to inpior theiii % dagreei} 
fit vfii^lea for cowoytBgi»kaio«iiadga to the Ignat 


of ih0 po|mlntk»i^ 

TlfoK >jpc ^7 of Jin^o m ^v«inciiiMfo«bi^ of 
Jndhi^ and of Gooigd Oampbott aa iaenton^^ 

em^ of Bengal/ was to onceutage {nteiury ednehti^ 
at the ax^nse of Idglier eduoatioo. To tlds podtoy 
Kffisto Daa iPfd was o^med^ and rightly^ On ^ prwri 
gimuide^ it might seem to be the imtiiial ooiOnae to giv^ 

l^fiofi^ to priieniT edaec^don/b^ 01 ^^^ 

that higher ednot^dn is nei ohly oi mim m 

at»d ’|ntU3tkal im|^^ hut fitepnfoa the way for 

pruiiaty edncaiion. The mea who meelte highr 


taoh^afe n an^rt to the anda^ 

ootmii^/ ahd may be > axfnbled to ^baarthety own 

ahoidpifa yfoartmiihf ihednmdeh of 

ead#*«''ediMialioin < ''In 
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ti^e to edtieUm: jettlOQs of Indiaii political aapim- 

ttOfi«: Bitt £^H«tlRmion wbo beoii iiitiiiiittely 
eooBectod witk tbo s^totn df higlier octooaitioit in Itidta 
and h«v& iKrail^ied It in ito pfAotieal dporatumlieitr 

tesiitx^jp to itir goisd reoitlta Men like 8ir Hetify M alne, 
Stv itopar lMhkrli%e and Weirdein^erth, ato 

warm in appreetation of ihe beiiOito of English 
education^ thcmgh they are not I4ind to the defeois of 
the ejdalang JBven distant observers like Pro¬ 

fessor Seeley and Mr. Slagg, view the syatem with simi¬ 
lar ^lin^ .i!dtteated natives of India wHi, of conrSe, 
be ttiorottgd^ly leyei to a system whseh has made them 
what they are* which is boUwl up with their kitd- 
leotoal eot^Utntioti, and whi^ control^ or ought to 
ccmtieh ei^i^ 

It Is tlm fashion in certaint|uartefs to talk lightly of 
ineds^fi kimwlcN^y beoaus^^ it is stdd/ anctent boohs 
and niatoiscripts tokve been discovered whi^ eontoin 
the pith and mai^ of those ideas, pvindples and laws 
wiridi' ash^ beltoved to bh the most vahtahle ptedwets of 
modoim toSSMek And there have been men to argue 
tkht If not the detoih^ at any mto toe leading ptotoi- 
idos^^toe aiv^iteetontoeene^^ ef moilern fhilosop^ 

and seienoe>^ to be feumi in ohl^ Smmkrtt wetos, and 
of these works would supp^ ae ns^ul la- 
tointoitom imd 'good to the mihd 

as it isV|nisto^ Ibr ntodom wn^ ^ts sort of 

inaaei^ng>toto^^nphn assnsn^^ alto^her 

hdaew'/^ll'imid toit^toe^ltonwledge and 

toought {bf niodmn tiinee mu mem h%hfy ofgnMsed 
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than the knowledge and thought oC ancient tinier 
Them ia a better ap^^reoiation of evidence in modern 
timea It m easy to diaoover epigrams* dtcto, aod con* 
undtnihs in ancient Hindoo hooks, stating or saggesting 
that society is an organism, that the true rule of con* 
duet is utilitarian, tl^t the mind Has a relatum to the 
physical oiganism, that the people of a country are 
its trugifiAovereign, that physical forces are eorrelated, 
that matter and force are indestructihle. But not 
a single ancient hook aigues out any of these con* 
elusions, adduces or examines the evidence in their 
favour, in anything like the same logical, systematic, 
elabmate way that a clever school-hoy of modem times 
may command. It is not results alone, hut methods 
that are yaluabb. There is a dtfievence between inspi* 
ration, gnees, or m$hedra judgment, and proved truth. 
Modem works are richer than the ancient in results as 
weU as methoda Modem kimwiedge is superior to 
an0ieiri|>mt only as being larger in quantity, betas being 
moieacoufate^ better idaioned out, verified aqiisysteina* 
tised» Vfaa theoty of Svolution had heendhnly antiei'* 
pated in at Mast oae of the lystems of Indiah jphiloso* 
pby,^ Wt that system does not contain ns mdeh evidence 
in sappmt of tlto ihemy, as is to be fimnd In a ringie 
page cd n modeim tmatlse. Modem knowledge must 
h# oonvqyed to the minds of Macneis thmaiidk a modem 
tong|im« mmons erhich justify the ndcfition of 

I# . . . til “III I I »' . ii i j , i | i i nn i>lD>ii 

Afliols on Ivsliiimni hy Mr. tbit 

{NinthIHHisav} v. 
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tlie English lai^age as a medium lof mstmetdoii in 
ladla^aie aot of an absiraeft aad uokrersal ohataoter^ 
but of aa biittorioal and political character. The vertia* 
eubiffs India ttdll be altogether inadequate for the 
purpdsea el Kisser teaebing. 

^ /iSquayy-erroaeous k it to argue that beeause the 
Engliali Is' to aativos of India a foreign tongue; the 
cidtiya^en of it #ili anglicise them, and interfere 
with t^ir development as' a nation, destroying ideas 
and habits which it oaimot reidace. The intellect 
tual and moral results Of an education depmid on 
the nature of the educa^on> on substanoe of 
the kimwledge imparted and on the kind of method 
taught, and not mi the langoage in whi<di the teaching 
is elfeeted. ‘^Tnith Is truth. Science is nei^r of 
the East nmr ^ the Weid^ She is ntiiversal and hf 


tim; Tlie Bengalee will no mbre,^ aqi^ieised by 
readthg ^ebemktfy; or jurisptadenee in the Eng- 
Ush tksn^ im Engtkhman will be Bomanised 

by ‘ rmtdjugor' Of^gwnuftt in 

Iddiatv Ih^^ldeas^peeved the mind, true’ ideas in- 
mmct mind, m matterin what kn- 

'gmige'''^^id0ik'''miy>^ the mind. 'jBelksce 

^ ^ imtitiSiilily^^ jftirt does. 

^ ■ud^^ <.% r A . r* , • mmrn t t* v . . ^ » 


Sicq^^ my 

ftmophnnim 


wiiiipg 


mMld i» 
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and itris possible tbiMi uatii^os df iBdia liy ctiltiyalUig 
E^gllii dar iiid»li& S»gll«ii That is 

iiot i» 0 «ds be 4^ 

deellBes to 

or <]Nfmaii» on tbe gromu) that bis reediog deOA' 
tbrnaHisa : bboi The huger a map's f«iod : qf Misaa the 
bettet ibr him. Ex^dpidveiiets life, as in 

semb ibegets narrow; vieini^ a stmtied indmdiialil^. 
In^vlflhals and nations always improve,by oontact with 
typesof ^vbisaUon^ modes ^.thong^, and fetma of esc- 
presnen, di^vnnt lb)m their own. The people of India 
Jbave been imhied by isola^^ And toiwithd 
them the tnftaenoas of Enf^ieb adtieatim» is to take 
away' the one ^ ^aaee Ibny haws gcd of lettiiig in 
eimm^afns 1 upon the denae mess of 
yjUloa;. hardened thmngb ai§^ pro* 

biliilte the Hiagto ;to erom M4i4p4^i <the blaok 
Walma^ot the aea) beej^aeidediWe docn^ 
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ItbMjr/ Ihe Ihttt lifb ift reiil» idea of selfdielp, 
idea of ae^^dfilf/and who hae got English hoMkt, 
lilse the habits of otganlsalion; of enevgetio aotioBt of 
punctoalityj of obedienoe, of kind treatment of subor¬ 
dinates. It is cnrkms to obseiwe that some of our 
cpuntiyinen who aro really anglicised, ehaige otb^ 
.as being .anglkhmd dilio have none of the disHnetive 
qaalities Of Ihiglifikinen and axe mily fiale shadows 
of the Engiiidi dandy; Many men ibil to see that for a 
Bengali^ to be anglkdsed, in the proper sense of the 
weed; is not a crime, i»it a mstter of credit A oom- 
ponad' of dm Bengali eharaeter and English would be, 


al^gedler, avwiy tdeilmbie^^^ 

It IS • just as well to mtnomber, wlien the ptolest 
is made aghast ^Mifldus being anglidsed, that they 
have xdfOiniy Imen Mahomedani^ by a prolonged 
Mahoniedan ireguna he’ ideas of sooieiy and polities 
whiMt non-aa^diidsed Hindus possess, are, as a rule, not 
Hindu ideas bnt Mahomedan ideas. Bersian and JJtdn 


wofds Imve bemiiiie^ the Bengali Ian- 

gnage$ oostnme is considered the 

inwpnir coMtune lliw a Hindn appeal in a 
a deam of lin% nil oifoe; or a pnl^ nseeth^l; ^e yean 


efilettahM‘^^;1^ nrho hi not nniiptdmd^ of 

in the^heme and In sodetyimw MahO- 
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tioua. It is oecessai^ also to fotnember that so far 
as have been anglieised' at alii ibe anglici^ng 
agenf^ has been at>t only, nor mainly, Bnglisb educa- 
tionVj%ttt oertain moidi a^aai^phere mdiidi tbe Eng¬ 
lish have‘brought wi^ them into Ib^a and whhd) is 
penetrated with the spirit of the timee* Anglicised, in 
a gobd sense as well as in $, bad sense, many men are, 
who^^have not received English but who 

eonld not help breathing ki the ^td^bsphere about 
them. Imitation and the nheonsehms id)SorpU of 
surtmioding influenoes mr^it tfdm j^Umso and alter 
Bindtt ukas and Imbits. And eosne idiange mimt take 
{dace in the orcMnaiy oourae of events,^ simply because 
adva^oew Even if the English had introduced 
edsNmti^ into In#^ the people cC India could not 
hh^ mmiuned as they or in 

the di^ of ^a^llogui have 





people la g< 

Engil^f he swept 

,and «dbe >Engildi 




$ this 
%^vipain'.iiirho, view 
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CAUse of change. It is true that English education has 
sometimes developed a spirit of iconoclasm ; but de¬ 
struction is not always an evil, for it does not always 
lead to a disturbance of order. Destruction of erro¬ 
neous ideas will cause no breach of order, unless it is 
followed by a sudden revolution in p^'ocfice ; and there 
are cases where the cessation of an injurious practice may 
not lead even to a temporary convulsion of social life. 
In all such cases, destruction is justifiable. A noxious 
practice or a wrong idea invites destruction, which 
may be stayed if it leads to disorder, but which 
becomes a duty when it averts more mischief than it 
brings. Destruction is the necessary preliminary of 
construction, or rather of re-construction; and lovc^rs 
of construction will get no opportunity until the hand 
of the destroyer has done its work. Sometimes, after 
destruction has been accomplished by voluntary effort, 
the necessary reconstruction has come about sponta¬ 
neously, that is by the operation of the inherent forces 
of society. And it is worthy of noto as matter of 
histoiy that constructive geniuses have often appeared 
after some great work of destruction, as if they had 
been called into existence by it Many a constructive 
mind rdknains dormant until the necessity of construc¬ 
tion, occasioned by previous destruction, elicits its 
energies. 

Education, however, is received not only from books 
but from Ufa A reorganisation of the political life 
of India will educate her sons in a way such as books 
never can. Teaching acts directly upon the intellect 
h 
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and not upon habits, nf action ; and of necessity its 
result will always ^ oqniined to a few, A whole 
nati^Q|i. cannot be sent to school. Poweis of action are 
best |^,veloped by action j and the activity of political 
life stunnlates the eneiifies of the nation, instead of 
merely putting ideas into the heads of a few. Kristo 
Das Pal believed in the ^ucating power of political 
life, His own life was dediN^-^'politics. He not 
only demanded political nelbnd with a view to the 
exaltation of the intellect, the character and the con¬ 
dition of the people, but by his vigifent, penetrating 
and persistent criticism of political measures, himself 
educated the peo{^e. Not only ideas determine poli¬ 
tical life« but political life evokes ideas; and there can 
be no dpubt that the active exercise of political rights 
and discharge of political duties, will prove to be a 
r^nerating induence of a deeper and more pervasive 
character than almost any other, amox^ a people whose 
momcpes do not cluster round any great historic deeds, 
or any great national literature, and whose religion 
has come to be identihed with a scheme contem¬ 
plative inaction, )^f Everywhere it will he fmmd ,that 
pcditfes ferm the main educatbuof a psepfe., And 
What do they teach t The whole people are now 
inyifed to assist in the councils of theit sfe|esmeit 
They are free to discuss whatever ooncems tbe govern- 
meiit of tA^BtafejT^r^hgion, poUticri s<^n^^ hfetory* 
tbp ; iaws^ the social c^dition of the and the 
dli^omsdy of fmel^ powers. Bow wide a range 
dh these <|hest^^^ emlnncei in the wfe»fe field of 
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human knowledge ! Who can fail to be enlightened 
by the study of them ? And political studies sur¬ 
pass all others in the interest tiiey excitCi and the 
earnestness with which they are pursued. They form 
part of the daily life and conversation of the citizens 
of a free State. Books may be laid aside or read with 
languid inattention : but the stirring interest of public 
affairs arrests the thoughts, and stimulates the faculties 
of the most inert. Freedom is the best of national 
schoolmasters.” ^ India has need of this best of 
national schoolmasters. The time has gone by when 
the highest duty of the Government wholly consisted 
in imparting European science and literature to a 
select class. The country has developed immensely 
sino^ .Lord William Bentinck’s day; her demands are 
greater; .aptitude for progress is greater. An 
expanded policy has become necessary to meet the new 
demands. The pedagogue with his grammar and his 
lexicon, his atlas and his Euclid, his blow-pipe and 
his test-tube, has yet work enough to do. But he will 
not reach the people, nor reorganise life. The people 
must receive their new birth not by Ideas alone, but by 
AGt||j||r; and Industrial activity, Military discipline 
and Local Self-Government must now supplement the 
influences of, English education. 


* Sir Ermine May’s Democmet/ /» Europe^ Vol. J., li. 
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The life of Kristo Das Pal teaches a tnournful 


rather than a hopeful lessoa. It tells us bow 
little can be obtained by a native of India, how> 
ever great,—-how little Hn the way of recognition by 
the Government or the people. The "succe^” and 
the “distinction” which have been spoken of In pre¬ 
ceding chapters are only relative; and the words are 
justiciable only in a conventional sense. Kristo Das 
Pal' was more successful and distinguished than natives 
of Indian generally are, but he had nothing like the 
position and power which he could have attained if he 
Itad been an English civilian. And yet there can be lio 
doubt that his capacity and his seridces to the state 
were ^ a higher order than those of half-a-dosen 
ordinary civilians put together. To quote Mr. Eoofledge 
again: ought to have had more po^er, a still 

higher position. * We English,’ Carlyle wrote, * find a 


poet, brave a man as has been made for% httddred 
y^s so, anywhere under the' sun. *.... We, 
taking due counsel of it, set the to gauge ale-; 
b^^hi In the Biiigh of Bumfnes; ahd ourselves 

of genida* Tb^^ vfbfd^ vdty slightly 
to'''Krjitd';BaS'Bbt''''' Theire''Was 


^ should hot have beeh 

'BingaL 
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He had no crotchets or theories, but was eminently 
practical. His mastery of detail -was acknowledged. 
His clearness of expression was remarkable, both as a 
speaker and writer. He was no opponent of the 
British Government, but its friend and supporter in all 
good things. There was nothing of the * Irreconcilable * 
in his nature. In fact he was a Statesman. Yet after 
ail he only gauged ideas for an India Office which sits in 
London, and we ‘pique ourselves on our patronage 
of ^genius/ This may do for a time, but it will not do 
perpetually. One man like Kristo Das Pal is of greater 
permanent value than all our Civil Service,, able as 
are many of the mqn whom it includes. In this brave 
and loyal Hindoo gentleman—loyal in every act and 
relation of life—England has lost a powerful friend. 
It would become her well, and would be to her high 
interest, to preserve his memory in some method of 
every day life. In another sense, deeper and more 
stable than any dynasty or raj, his name will remain 
beloved by the land that lK>re him ; reverenced by all 
men who can revere true* worth,” 

Kristo Das Pal was really a statesman; and his 
statesmanship had none of that “ tainted and equivocal ” 
character which, Mr. Bright has justly observed, has 
become common in our day. But with all his political 
aptitude he liad no political career open to he 
had no opporiumty of real political work, He was only 
a sort of consulting officer to the Government of Bengal 
and the Governmeiit, of India; .of ireal legislative or. 
eaecative autbmrity he had xiaae* In consuitatibn and 
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by criticism he rendered services of immense worth, 
which weto never acknowledged, and, under the existing 
law, probably could not be acknowledged, by his 
appointment to a position of power and responsibility. 
He was fit to be a Finance Minister, but instead of 
being permitted to originate a financial policy and to 
carry it out, he was only given the privilege of critici¬ 
sing a financial policy inaugurated by English officials. 
He was fit to be a legislator; but he was permitted 
not to originate Jaws, but only to criticise them. His 
criticisms have, no doubt, largely shaped the course of 
legislation and administration, but he never attained 
the position to which his claims were established 
not by mere reputation, not simply by the voice of the 
people, loot by success in academic life, but by the 
most substantial and unerring of all test&—actual 
performance- His criticisms showed his capacity for 
construction; but though he was allowed to criticise, 
he was': never allowed to give effect to his constructions. 
His whole life is a mournful spectacle of talent, eneigy 
and feeling, suppressed, crabbed and curtailed by the 
institutions of the land he was born in. A pinioned eagle 
or a lion in chains he may be said to hav^beeh, from 
first to last *^Tbe rulers, so to say, sneaked to him 
for advice, without granting him the opportunity to 
carty oitt his policy .... He remained a cri^ to the 

of Suggosticm cfteutimea—---an in- 
jterptet^i^ dr sbdviser at best; never a doer, in the 
ordinary sens^ ^ Br^upin neglected native jdnrnalism, 
he to a frdc lanoe, but 
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he never attained his just position ..... A palm 
in the Arctio Zone, he would have languished in dis¬ 
appointment but for his native buoyancy. The appro¬ 
priate soil for his genius was a parliamentary latitude. 
In England he might have been a Gladstone—>in the 
ttiited States an Arthur.”* In India he could get no 
higher offer than that of the Vice-Chairmanship of 
the Calcutta Municipality and that of a Deputy 
Magistracy, both of which he had the good sense to 
decline. His highest honour, namely an Additional 
Membership of the Legislative Council of India, did 
not come to him in the natural course of events, hut 
sprang from accidents,—the generosity of a Viceroy, 
the sensible action of an Association, and the exist¬ 
ence of a Legislative Bill. A few high appointments 
which a generous Viceroy or Lieutenant-Governor may 
confer upon deserving natives of India should not 
inspire the conviction that a fair held is open to 
indigenous talent. 

Kristo Das Pal felt keenly the disadvantages at¬ 
tached to Indian nationality; and, whenever the just 
demands of a native of India were overlooked, cried 
out from the depths of his heart, " crime of colour!” 
So long as the people of this country are habitually 
described, with coolness and deliberation, as * those 
horrid natives ’ and as * niggers,’t so long as legislative 
measures intended to place Indians and Englishmen 


* Beta & Bcityydf, 9ili Aiigaat, 1884. 
t See Mr. do^ton’s Baw /ndu*, p. 37. 
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equally under the jurisdiction, dvil and criminal, of 
courts; presided over by natives of lndia» are nick- 
named ^ Black Acts * by Anglo-Indians, it will be diffi¬ 
cult to avoid the belief that the Anglo-flndian sets 
store by his complexion and has a repugnance to the skin 
of his Indian fellow-subject English laws are just and 
Englisli policy is noble. But laws and policy are 
abstractions. . Tlmy are general principles which have 
received expression in Proclamations and Statutes. 
When they come to be interpreted,'and applied to real 
life, they appear, very often, stamped with the perma¬ 
nent infirmities of human nature and, in particular, 
with the an'ogance of power. A Boyal Proclamation 
obliterates, so to say, tbe distinctions of creed, color 
and caste. Parliamentary statutes also assert equality; 
and the English law attaches no disability to the “ com^ 
plexion burnt upon a man by the Indian sun.*’ But an 

English statesman spoke of the people of India as its 

) 

coloured millions,” and ofifered no apology for arguing 
thus in the; of Lords; “ * You must get rid of 

these race dis^nctions,* said t^e noble Earl My lords, 
tliat m a very fine popular |dirase. It may be very fitting 


for pc^u^r use; but does the noble eaid get^d of these 
face distinctions? He laid it down as an iaexomble 
that no person was to vbe e3(clttdedvfrc^ office 
oh of bis race—that no person ,Was,to be pre- 

fropr bl^ldihg ary appolnttpent far> any reason 
ex^pt.pnStne^ Jfet aie thesq the piineiples on which 
tbe Oo^ernpiept of be conducted f Another 

Btatesman . difficulty, 
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indeed the utter impossibility, of getting European 
Officers of position and education to serve cheerfully 
in subordination to Natives of India, is one which, 
whatever may be thought of it from an abstract point 
of view, no one with personal experience of India 
w4U under-estimate. So long as natives can obtain 
admission to the Covenahted service by competition, 
this difficulty will be liable to arise, and the only 
complete remedy would be to close the Competitive 
Service by law to natives of this country [India].” 
Macaulay, for his attempts to establish equality, was 
attacked by the Anglo-Indian press for eighteen months 
with a breadth and ferocity of calumny such as few 
public men, in any age and country, have ever endured; 
and none, perhaps, have ever foigiven.”* In the press 
and on the platform be was treated to iilthy abuse and 
was threatened with personal violence. When Lord 
Ripoti and Mr. Ilbert sought to equalise the jurisdiction 
of English and Indian tnagistrates, and the rights of 
English and Indian accused persons, they were treated 
very much in the same way as Macaulay. And now, 
when the people of this country seek that unreserved 
competition should be the means of recruiting the 
public service, and that natives of India should compete 
on equdl terms with Englishmen for admission into the 
Covenanted Civil Service/ there are not wanting men 
who pro&ss to view the demand wUh ‘horror and who 

- ■ rrr -T-- - ; ' - j ■ f ' -V. » . ■■■ . 

* 0. 0, Tj^velyaa^ und Lorrd Jjtacatdajfj Voi 1, 

' p, 381. Ses pp. 
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apeniy press the claims of race, religion and nationality. 

It ii precisely because English law and English poli< 
cy ar^ no& invariably carried out in a rigm'ous and con¬ 
sistent way, that there is room for agitation. Kristo 
Das Pal devoted bis life to agitation, and other edtreat¬ 
ed natives of India are endeavouring to follow in his 
footsteps. These men are thoroughly loyal. They are 
full of veneration for the English nation and for Eng¬ 
lish principles. They know that they have obtained 
their charters,—a number of statutes, and the Proclam¬ 
ation of 185$; and their agitation, which is always 
temperate and constitutional, is directed to securing the 
faithful observance, in practical life, of the terms of 
those charters. There are hardly any new principles 
to i6gh£ for. Let the principles already asserted receive 
practical application in the details of life and be carried 
out to their full logical consequences. Iiet distinctions 
•f race and creed never be recognised liy English states¬ 
men vested with authority, and let no reference be 


made to the complexiofi of the native of India. 

Kristo Das Pals political attitude was one of un¬ 
swerving loyalty to the English Power and of regard 
for the rights of the Indian peopla Those rights are 
certainly not in conflict with those of the dominant 

^ I 

Power "; and nothing hut insanity would make'a native 


of this ocmntry hn|i|lient of English rule. It is possible 

^ non-olGlcialj acting indivi- 
dually^ or to be high-hand^ and solf- 

asseitiye^ oh lawful grounds 

hy must not be mistaken 
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for disaffection. Hurrish Chunder Mttkerjea in raising 
his voice against the oppression of ryots by indigo 
planters did not exhibit disloyalty ; nor did Kristo Das 
Pal when he attacked **Personal Government” in 
Bengal, in 1873; when he defended in warm language 
tlre-righls of emigrating coolie.s, in 1881^—82; or when 
he condemned the final settlement of the Ilbert Bill 
as bringing “Peace with Dishonour.” Kristo Das 
Pal approved of the policy of the “ Black Acts ”—which, 
from a moral point of view, ought to be called Bright 
Acts,—strongly supported ‘ competition ’ as against 
‘nomination,* as a method of selecting candidates 
for offices, insisted on the equality of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, of whatever race, creed or complexion, and 
protested against all language and action calculated 
to wound feelings, or to create distinctions not founded 
on intellect and character. He sharply criticised pro¬ 
ceedings which tended to the failure of justice; he 
mercilessly exposed dishonest, deliberate deviations 
from the law, and the social tyranny of the official 
pr the planter; And he did his work of criticism with 
uniform fairness, not sparing his own countiymen and 
bearing no ill-will to Europeans. 

If the people are little consulted in questions of 
legislation and internal administration, they are still 
less consulted in questions of diplomacy and foreign 
politics. Wars are declared and conducted in entire 
ignorance of the views of the people; mad .yet tho 
people are made liable for the' cost of the wars. If 
there are two items of expenditure^ whfeh are most 
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strongly ol^ected to by educated natives of India, 
they ^e 1° Home Ohaiges, 2*" The cost of wars which 
Knglai^ utidertabes, but which do not benefit India. 
Kristo' Has Pal objected, throughout his life, to India 
being saddled with these expenses England cannot 
in her own case brook the idea of taxation without 
representation, but in India she has established and 
tolerated not only taxation without representation, but 
taxation for objects which have no concern with the 
country. The |>eople of India, however, have more 
confidence in the Parliament than in the executive, 
and, next to having a representative assembly of their 
own, would like to entrust her interests to the English 
House of Commons. Under the law, the consent of 
P^Hati^ut has to be taken for defraying out of the 
IndMan treasury the expenses of militaiy operations 
earned on beyond the external frontiers of Her Majesty’s 
Indtan possessions But with reference to certain recent 
milits^ operations, Parliament held that consent” 
did ^ot msce^sa^ily mean prior consent Thijs is a 
con^t^Otion which, as Mr. Gladstone o^werved, would 
** convict ilie Parliament of 1858 and those who bad 
to do;^wHb the law tlien, of the crime ^of political 
idi9^y«r And it is a construction under which, as 

observed, Parliament would have ho 
whi^ ec^H be m^e by the Indian 
}||.f Oilstone formulated the .principle as 
is <mite eyid^ht that the geneiral sense 
of our ^i^^istj^rive ^ is thot India is to poy for 

what Indiim war, I ^rfectly 
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understand the contention that if a {^rty in this 
country is prepared to challenge radically the justice 
or propriety of a war, then a case may be raised for 
the purpose of arguing that it ought not to be borne 
by India, which cannot be heard upon tlie question, 
but -by the superior powers of this country.” Who is 
to judge if a particular war is a hona fide Indian war ? 
And when ? And how long must India continue not to 
be heard upon a question which affects her vitally? 
Even a Kristo Das Pal must go without rights and 
privileges which as a British subject he feels to be 
inherent in himself. And yet we talk of his political 
life! It is sorry politics, after all, to be able to do 
nothing but pick holes in Legislative Bills, Official 
Reports and Government Resolutions! As a member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council, Kristo Das Pal 
believed that he had a right to put questions to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and he had to be reminded by a 
Secretary that he had no such right. The Prime 
Minister of England may be asked questions in the 
House of Commons; but a Lieutenant-Governor must 
not be badgered. 

If Kristo Das Pal received little from the Ck»vern- 
ment, he received less from the people. A good deal 
of. patricrtism exists in the country; but it is of the 
abstract sort. Small is the number of Bengalis whb 
feel for other Bengalis in the same way as Englishmen 
feel for Englishmen, or Frenchmen for Frenchmen. The 
sense of nationality is wanting; the European concep* 
tion of Duty is wanting. In the highest classes the 
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feeling of jealousy is the most predominant. As pre¬ 
viously observed» men of oducationj position and dis¬ 
tinction are intensely jealous of each other. The eleva¬ 
tion cif a Bengali will cause more heart-burning among 
Bengalis than among Englishmen. His own country¬ 
men will speak ill of him, put every obstacle in his way, 
write anonymous letters about him, intrigue against 
him. If he gets any remuneration for his work, his bene¬ 
volent compatriots will offer cheaper terms. The more 
worthy he is, the keener jealousy he will excite, for n 
stupid man will expose liimself and accomplish his own 
ruin, but the intelligent man will shed lustre on his 
position. The appointment of Kristo Das Pal as a 
Justice of the Peace and as a member of the Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation caused jealousy and heart¬ 
burnings in many a quarter.”* Inhere would have 
been no jealousy and heart-burning if anybody other 
than a worthy young Bengali had been appointed. The 
English Government and the English people with all 
their faults have done something in India to remove 
miseiy and reward merit. It is chiefly for them that 
the flower of Indian talent does not waste its sweetness 
in the desert air. The people of the pountry are 
sickened by the sweetness and would crush the flower 
as a thing poisonous. Kristo Das Pal was not deceived 
. by, the crowd which assembled in bis house every day, 
anjl knew that he had very few friends. He knew 

I.iil(||) w i l liii > ( I H i m . . . .. * ... . ..... 

* ^ Bm By Bam Gojial Sanyal. 
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also that there were few men who would help and 
encourage genius. On one occasion he seemed to 
single out Pundit Ishwar Chunder Vidyasagaras “ that 
generous friend of struggling merit.”* And it must 
be remembered that he spoke from very large ex¬ 
perience. As regards the people proper, the masses, 
they have it not in their power to raise any man to 
greatness. Even if Kristo Das Pal had all the abilities 
of Mr. Gladstone, and had done his work, he could 
never have been People’s Kristo Das. Living or dead, 
Kristo Das Pal received very inadequate recognition 
from his enlightened countrymen. During his lifetime 
his social indiience was only the result of his ofiicial 
position, and now that he is dead, one cannot fail to 
be struck by the very much larger support which 
the European community has given to the movement 
to perpetuate his memory, tlian that which his country¬ 
men have thought fit to give. 

The worker iu India has not only to be content with 
, poor recognition from the Government and the people, 
but lias to fight the powers of nature. The Bengali in 
particular, finds the physical conditions of life altoge¬ 
ther inimical, A more enervating and disagreeable 
climate than that of the plains of Bengal there has 
probably, never been. Artificial drainage has some¬ 
what improved the character of the countiy; but there 
is no controlling natural agencies like the sun, rain 
and wind. Existence has to be undergone in the midift 


* In the iffWoe Patriot pf dune 1873* 
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of an atmosphere which is steam. One blessed with a 
large measure of native energy may live ; but the condi¬ 
tions of life make mental work unusually exhausting, 
physical exercise disagreeable, sound and refreshing 
sleep impossible, and languor chronic. By careful habits 
men may live to a good old age; but the most im¬ 
portant conditions of a long life seem to be the absence 
of sustained, intellectual work, and frequent retire¬ 
ment to salubrious climates. Kristo Das Pal died 
at an age at which an English statesman might be 
almost at the commencement of his active political 
career. It is interesting to observe that he was 
born when Mr. Gladstone was probably preparing his 
work on Church and State and had established him¬ 
self as a “young man of unblemished character and 
distinguished parliamentary talents.” And he died 
when Mr. Gladstone had not yet commenced his 
agitation for Irish home-rule. This is the relation, in 
point of mere length of time, of a great Indian career 
to that of a great English career. 

It was said of the Swedish Chemist, Beigman, that 
he had made many discoveries, but his greatest wa.s 
the discovery of Schoele ; and Dr. Bain has observed 
of James Mill that bis greate.st contribution to* human 
progress was his son, whom he educated to be his 
fellow-worker and successor. In the same way it may 
be said that the greatest work which Hurrish Chunder 
Ilnkeij4^ left behind him was Kristo Das Pal, who 
(Chly maintained the traditions, developed the teaching, 
and continued the work of his predecessor and master. 
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Urifortiiiiately, Kristo Das Pal lias left no such human 
piece of work. A week after bis death, Sir Ashley 
Eden wrote : “ His loss to Bengal will be irreparable, 
for I know of no ma,n who can aspire to take his 
place as a thoughtful, moderate, earnest advocate of 

imtive rights.I can only hope that as a Kristo 

Dtis was found to wear the mantle of Hiirrish Chuuder, 
some one may lie found to take the place of Kristo 
Das, but I doubt it.” Bengal has yet given no promise 
of another Kristo Das, of a political worker who would 
combine in himself some of the most athnirable 
characteristics of the Englishman and the Bengali, 
who would be at once loyal and critical, at once pro- 
gre.ssive and reverential, at once keenandcomprehensive. 
The work of Kristo Das it would be difficult to sum 
up. “ No calculus can integrate the innumerable little 
pulses of knowledge and of thought that he has made 
to vibrate in the minds of his generation.” Work 
which consists mainly in influence,—influence upon 
the Governnieiit, influence upon the people, influence 
upon conceptions of the good, the true and the just, 
—is work which never thrusts itself on the eyes of 
men, precisely because it is subtle and pervading. Of 
men who do this kind of work it may truly be said : 

’monilnientiim qiun-is, clrcu/imptce. Looking deep¬ 
er, one may discover even some material results of the 
labours of Kristo Das Pal. The volumes of the Hin¬ 
doo Patriot edited by him will remain, for all time, 
an indispensable study to the political worker in India, 
constructive or critical. They are the best material 
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for a history of India^ a faithful and not a coloured 
history of India, for the perhxl which they cover. The 
two best modem historians that India has had, are 
ffurrish Chunder Mukerjea and Kristo Das Pal; and 
theirs is a history, not taken at second hand and dis¬ 
torted by the official pen, but a true portraiture of 
life. If the people of Bengal rightly valued the work 
of Knsto Das, they would be anxious to construct his 
statues by the dozen and place them in every school 
and in every office; in the market-place, the court, 
and the council chamber. The artist would probably 
find it hard work, for as Mr. Routledge says: “ I 
do not think it would be easy to convey in canvas 
or on st^ne even the most noticeable features of liis 
character. I have a photograph which gives admirably 
one phase of that character—his saucy independence, 
his ever-ready manly deiiance. But another phase cer¬ 
tainly is not less important—that of the kindly 83^11- 
pathies, the great forbearance, the well-spring of affec¬ 
tion which endeared him to all who knew him. If any 
artist could unite the two, India might have the pride 
and glory of pointing her youth to her First Great 
Tribune.” The artist might be found ; but ihe,charac¬ 
ter of the nation will not be changed in a day. The 
memory of Ham Mohun Roy has been preserved in 
Bristol; of Dwarka Nath Mitter, in London. The 
country of their birth has done little or nothing to oom- 
nieftiorate them ; whether it will do anything substan¬ 
tial to cherish the memory of Kristo Das Pal is as yet 
uncei^ain. But Kristo Das Pal expected no material 
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reward from posterity, aad if his shade still lingers 
round his loved haunts in Bengal, it will certainly not 
he disturbed by the apathy of Ids countrymen. He 
was destined for high work, and he did all the work 
that came before him, in the must honest way and to 
the best of his power, without a groan, without a sigh. 
If Ids lot was cast in a country where the dominant 
spirit is that of an alien bureaucracy, where there is 
no free trade in intellect, where the people are inert 
and lost to a sense of public duty, where intellectual 
workers arc prematurely killed by the withering intlu* 
ences of nature, it was a misfortune for which there 
could be no help. 

If Kristo Das Pal worked so much, deserved so well, 
and got so little, smaller men will get much less and 
learn to be content with what they get. Pessimism 
will be the most acceptable philosophy in this un¬ 
lucky country ; and Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’ the song most 
welcome. But despondency is unmanly, and inaction a 
crime; therefore, sons of India must not complain and 
be idle, but toil. However perilous and cheerless the 
journey of life, life’s duties must be done. In dark¬ 
ness and in storm, on the raging waves and under 
bursting clouds, let each man do his work and leave 
the rest to destiny. A life like that of Kristo Has 
Pal will serve as a beacon light. Sorrow has its 
lessons, its triumphs and its joys. Kristo Has Pal had 
his schooling in sorrow. He who * wdth tears has 
eaten tis bread’ and through the 'long-drawn mid- 
Ikg'ht hours sat weeping on his lonely bed,’ has realised 
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the aoleranity of life, the earnestness of duty and, 
idtioiately, the sense of victory, in a way which the 
pampered child of luxury can never so much as ima¬ 
gine. The sorrows and the triumphs of a worthy life 
have here T>een hastily sketched ; and, alike in its 
sufferings and its doings, its failures and its achieve¬ 
ments, it teaches lessons and presents a motlel which 
the people of India atid all who seek their welfare 
would do well to study. 



APPENDIX. 

IDEALS OF GREATNESS* 

The (HscasHions that hsive followed the death of some of our 
c'niiiient cuniitryineu aud the commemorative nieetiiiga that have 
beeu held, are suggestive of a crowd of reflections. They not 
ouly remiud us how evauescent is human greatness, but how 
insensibly the human race is changing its ide^il of greatness and 
how much of accident enters into the making of great men. 
Amid the heat and bustle of modern life, it is well now ami 
again to reflect calmly on the conditions of real greatness,—on 
greatness as it was understood in ancient times and as it .'s 
understood now, on the means by which it was attained then 
and the means by which it is attained now. Scientific training 
is said to produce humility. In the exercise of tliat humility 
we hud it convenient to assume that we are superior to the 
ancients, not ouly in knowledge but in intellect, not only in 
intellectual power but in moml goodness, not only in moral 

I 

gfMMlness but in religious fervour. There is no doubt tliat in 
intellect, nioriils as well as in religion, we are better disciplined 
4han the ancients ; we have more of regulated power. But the 
question we want to raise, is one concerning not power but 
sincerity.* It is a problem not easily solved, if by exchanging 
the, simpHcity of ancient life for the artiBcialities of modern 
life we have made a clear gain. Artificialities are incident to 

* This article has been made up by piecing together two articles 
which appeared in the fndian Nation newspaper, namely, one on 
/deals of Jpreatneite (June 2, 1884) and the other on Indian OiviUea* 
iidht—Old and New (November 24, 1884), both written by me. 
Portions of both the articles have been excised,—N. N. G, 
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civilisation; anil au|)eriority of organisation means increased 
complexity of structiii'e. But if artificialities are every thing 
and nature nothing, if the internal is merged in the external, 
if tlie substance fades into the shadow, if organisation becomes 
its own end, and if increasing complexity of structure leads 
to a progressive incapacity of dischaiging its natural function, 
we are not sure, as we have said already, tiiat we make a very 
clear gain. We believe firmly in the law of progress ; and nothing 
that we have said ought to produce the impression that we view 
the course of the world as one of progressive deterioration, an 
niiinterrupted decline from bad to worse. The course is gener¬ 
ally one of progress, but there never is and cannot be equable 
progress of all tliat is good aud worth eultivatiug in the heart 
and mind of man. The progress of the discursive faculty is 
attained at the expense of the imagination. The progress of 
science means the decline of poetry. The industrial arts aud 
th6 fine arts do not progress with equal speed at the same time. 
The art of printing, coming luoi'e aud more into use, throws into 
the background the art of speaking. The activity of a com¬ 
mercial life is incompatible with the calm of a retired specula¬ 
tive life. The emphatic assei'tiou of self is incompatible with 
])atient resignation. Development of individuality can only be 
attained by refusing to merge one’s existence in that of the 
f.iraily or the body politic. And a too eager concern in the 
goods of this world is hardly to be expected in a mind trul;^'’ 
religious. 

These observations have fairly brought us to^the point of 
this article. The men that we admire at the present day are 
gi'eat in their way, but they do not represent the •types * of 
greatn^ most admired in ancient times. The ideal has 
ehangiH. It has changed for the better in some respects, for 
the worse in some others. The political, the social and the 
iuteUeetual ideals of modern times, represent a highe^ degree 
of perfection than those recognised by the ancients; the moua 
and religious ideals of the ancients far surpassed the fetishe 
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we worship to-ilay. The politiciil ideals are higher^ becatise 
with tl'.em is associated a greater amount of liberty. Modern 
political organisations are good or bad precisely in so far as 
they are or are not biised on liberal principles. Despot isrii 
or unrestrained authority would by common consent be re* 
cognisetr as the worst form of goverameut. Tlie i>oliti(»ii func- 
tiouary who wants to be worshipped as a hero will certainly 
not endeavour to outrage the sentiments of the people but 
rather shout with the mob. A iiuich larger measure of liberty 
is ex)>ected and granted in well governed modern states 
than would have been dreamt of in ancient Greece or Rome. 
The huge machinery of self-government in England is the 
result of ideas and habits and itspiratious much in advance 
of tliose of tlie ancients; historically, of course, it is the 
necessary result slowly evolved out of the ancient forms of 
Government. Even so it is with modern social arrangements. 
In |H>liticai as well iis in social arrangements liberty is the great 
ideiil. Thinkers like Mill regret the tyranny which the society 
exeietses over the individual; and it is a loi^ time yet before 
the individual is allowed that liberty which is his due, and whicit 
it is one of liis highest duties to claim and to iissert. But we 
arc s])eakiug not of the facts of modern society but of the ideals 
of it. The grefit itleal is liberty; and the ettV>rts of thinkers 
and workers are dii'ected to the attainment of that great eiul. 
TH the sphere of the intellect also we have made a distinct 
^ifivauce upon the ancients. Tlie ancient intellect was in the 
main imaginative the modern intellect is in the main practical. 
The ancient intellect was si^ecuLative, the mmlern is observant. 
Ancient methods of reasoning were in the main deductive; 
modern methods are, on all suitable occasions, inductive. Not 
]>uetry but science, not mere beaiity but utility, not tlieof^tical 
]>eifeetiou, but practical efficiency are the ends we aspire to. 

Ill sij^e of this superiority and probably in con8e<|tieiice of 
^itfvve are inferior to the ancients in other i-esfiects. Science 
teaches us facts and their relations. We come to be accjuainted 
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with the renlm uf law, —law not in the seuHe of command but 
lu the eetiBe of au invariable sequence. Coming to know and 
to reason upon facts tie they are, we acr|uire a tendeucy to 
ignore facts as they ought to be. If men in all ages and all 
countries ai'e found as a matter of fact to have acted in a 
certain way, the action is presumed to be right. The gospel 
that is preached is the gospel of force, and the rights of the 
strong are believetl in because they are exercised. Facts aie 
their own justification. Because the weakest go to the wall, 
they ought to go to the wall. Tliis is the view which 
is inaintaiued, sometimes oi>euly, sometimes under disguise, 
by various historians and moral and political philosophers. 
It was John Stuart Mill who observed in his essay on Beutham 
that au action has three as|)ectB, the niond, the icstlietic and 
the sympathetic. Looking at the moral side of it, we say if it 
is right or wrong, and this we do by the exercise of our reason. 
The moral HS{>ect may, therefore, be otherwise called the in¬ 
tellectual or rationalistic aspect. The best of us do actions 
which are only right, and neither beautiful nor lovable. A u- 
cient history abounds in instances of lieroic self-sacrifice and 
tender devotion, not always demanded by allegiance to duty, 
wliich iire extremely rare in modern history. But it is in 
religion that the ideal has changed moat of all, aiid for the 
worse. The conditions of modern life ai-e such that wealth and 


rank Hi*e iudisjiensable to attract general admiration. In urd’ 
nary cases the conditions may Ite fulfilled without doiug violence 
if» our ideas of propriety. But to expect of a. religious teacher 
that he must be rich befoi'e he can be respect^ is surely con¬ 
trary to all notions of the fitness of things. In India e'‘;>eciaUy, 
ivealth is the supreme object of adoration, {>recisely because 
]K>verty is the most pervading eviL The soldier or tlie statesman 
who may command worship in other countries, will excite languid 
interest here. r 

In India, European civilisation has come in contact with apjl 
has to some extent been fused with Oriental civil isatiou. 
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Roughly af)eakiug, materiality is the distinctive feTitiire of 
European civilisation, and spiritu^Uity of Eastern. What Ims 
been the result of the confiiix t One would have expected that 
each would supply the deficiencies of the other, and that 
Eni*o}>eaus who liad imbibed the spirit of Eastern civilisation, 
.and Indians who had thoroughly assimilated the distinctive 
|jjx)duct8 of the West, would alike be perfect ty]>e8of humanity, 
possessing everything that was good in two differing tyiies of 
civilisiitiou. It Inis not been so, and probiibly it could not be 
so, if there was any material analogy between the laws of 
social growth and those of animal life. As a matter of fact, the 
European and the Indian liave each lost something and gained 
something, and it is difficult to say whether in the long run 
either of them has been a gainer. The old ideal of life seems 
to have faded from the view as well of the Englishman ;is of the 
Indian. In I'eligioiis earnestness and in sti'eugtli aiul dignity 
of character there has been a decline. The age of m irtyrs is 
gone,—once and for ever. “That of sophisters, economists 
and calculators, has succeeded.’* The brave men of old may 
have died in defence of causes which did not deserve their 
sacrifice ; but if they died in defence of tlieir honest convictions 
they deserve to be honoured for all time. An honest man, 
proud in his poverty, pursuing in his loneliness his unappre* 
l^iated work with a single-minded devotion to truth, defying 
l^ure and persecution, is a spectacle of glory than which 
^iiig nobler could be vouclisafed to human eyes to see. 
We ha>&e piobably seen the last of such spectacles, at any rate 
this c<|^try. seek nothing but wealth, to do worship to 
}K>wej^*to pra^ijgi^issimulatioii whenever ex))edient, is to act in 
a manner repugnant to the spirit of the true Hindoo life of ol»l, 
although there may be tlie most rigid adherence to the rules of 
the Hindoo religion in the transactions of domestic and social 
life. Plain living and high thinking, an ambition to live honestly 
and opei^, a contempt for mean and selfish objects,—these 
•"^kv^ been the characteristics of the best types of ancient 
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welE .life and Boman life 
of our lifo, has been 
ottf j^eat pride; the entire absence of materiality has brought us 
do|Ni to^a loerpoKtf^l leveb We are afraid there are symptoms 
qf'I modern KUbpeau maf^ality working into our society, 
de^^riviiig us of^ some of our uobt^ traits and yet not im}>iirt- 
ingtO ltothe distinctive graces or utilities of £uro|>eau life, 
l^ropean ideas and habits of oo-operath)n/and orgauisation, 
the diguit;* of labour, of the value of iudivi<lu^»iit^, of 
8elf>goverttiuent ipid its necessary conditions, honesty a no 
ebiedieiiee,—nil these have yet to produce their full fruit. In 
the meantime, |>eopte have learnt fjoiu Enghuid that money 
is the great thii^ for which life is w^ndh living, that tenderness 
i% unmanly, and that a cold, reserved dis}X)sition is the 
idost amiable feature in a man.' If social laws will not produce, 
'let ue-endeavour by voluntary effort to produce something 
jl^w^h extreme spiritualitj^^ and extreme materiality, for 
that we have lost something very valuable of the one 
'! hnd havH made no corr^i^iiding gain in^ the other. The East 
will akbe be gainers by '^Jie discoveiy of the 
I and ^if some honiogeueoue product could be 
1 all that is best in Eastern ideas and Western, 
be imind to be the chosen home of a perfect 
i tnedeni times. 
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Hmdoo life, as indeed of' 
alsb. The spirituality, the fcitiuess 









